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THE NEED OF MISSIONS TO PARISHES 
By the Very Rev. J. H. Heaty, O.P., P.G. 


The usefulness of a mission is generally admitted. The wan- 
derers are brought back, the cold are spurred to the warmth of 
devotion, the indifferent roused to a sense of responsibility, and the 
good and devout fortified in their virtues and encouraged to per- 
severe. The need of a mission is not so freely conceded. There 
are some pastors who believe that the ordinary ministration of the 
Sacraments faithfully fulfilled is enough. 


But experience warrants the statement that a mission.is not only 
useful, but an imperative need. .Let us credit a pastor with unusual 
zeal, with wonderful power over the hearts and minds of men, 
with a power to adapt himself to each of the different classes of 
people who make up his parish. Either he has an assistant or he 
has not. If he has, is this assistant gifted with the same equip- 

ment? One.may even admit this and yet hold to the necessity of 
a mission. 


Who is the man who can say that either he or his curate knows 
personally everyone in the territory of the parish who is or should 
be a Catholic? Where we find such conditions existing we still find 
the people human, and precisely because of the pastor’s untiring 
zeal and devotion may not the people dread to unbosom to him 
who has spent himself for them their falls from grace; may they 
not fear to let him know how ineffective in them have been his 
words and example? 


Does not this possibility demand that zeal provide a remedy for 
it? The mission is the logical, we would almost say the natural, 


remedy for this. Few, however, are the men who claim such extra- 
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ordinary ability. Priests are painfully aware how hard it is in the 
ordinary sermons of the year to wage war against sin and vice. 
a The presence in one gathering of saint and sinner, of pure and 
| soiled, of the emotional and the indifferent prevents the Sunday 
sermon from reaching very many. Certain things may not be more 
than vaguely hinted at, and the callous are not moved by hint, but 
only by plain exposure. 


i a nn 


The mission opens the door of opportunity, the sexes are divided, 
sometimes the married from the unmarried, and the conditions of 
life confronting each may be carefully analyzed and their dangers 
and vices studied. The missionary is an absolute stranger. He is 
speaking not of conditions in one parish, but of life as he finds it 
everywhere. He is making personal reference to none. The people 
are not wondering if what he has heard here makes him speak as 
1 he does. | 


In the mission sermon there is place for the fiery denunciation 
of sin, for the exposure of its enormity; there is: opportunity to 
drive home in a practical way the rugged truths of Christ. 


| Too often the character of a parish is measured by the lives of 
| the people who frequent the Sacraments. If the number of com- 
municants average one thousand a Sunday, sight may be lost of the 
fact that many of those are daily or weekly communicants, most 
> of them monthly. Let the number of souls in a parish be taken, 
| and if calculations be made not of those who do go, but of those 
| who do not go, not a little laxity will be evidenced. 


] 
i A New York City pastor who is credited with no little pastoral 
| zeal volunteered to assist with the confessions of the men during 


| the mission. He heard only a few, but when finished, he had de- 
4 termined that a mission was necessary not every three years, but 
a yearly. 


| If a priest who stands daily before the table of the Lord, who, 
by virtue of his office, must strive to be perfect, to be another Christ, 
| if he who is always pointing the way to another needs once a year 
to remove himself from ordinary pursuits that he may the better 
gauge his relations to God, does not the Christian in the world 
need the extraordinary helps that only a mission can bring? If 
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the nun, whose life is a silent prayer, longs for the consolations 
and inspirations of a yearly retreat, are not the faithful entitled to 
somewhat similar benefits? 

The faithful are living in an atmosphere of indifference, of veiled 
or avowed hostility; they are enveloped with the allurement and 
the wiles of sin; they must associate with many who either lack all 
moral principles or are sadly delinquent in practicing them. Few 
indeed are they who must be drilled and schooled; they must be 
taught how to detect and how to overcome the enemy. They must 
be encouraged to offer opposition ceaselessly. They must learn 
that they are of the army of the Lord, not individuals; that they 
have responsibilities other than to themselves and families. Insis- 
tence must be made on the constant use of the means, prayer and 
the Sacraments as indispensable for success. And this requires the 
hammering and the driving home, not for the twenty minutes that 
is ordinarily given to the weekly sermon or instruction, but in the 
oft-repeated and intensive exercises of a mission. 

To one who is constantly engaged in the work of preaching mis- 
sions, who bases his opinions on conditions that exist in small town 
and in crowded city, the statement that this or that particular parish 
_ needs no mission is ridiculous. If only one soul is freed from the 
slavery of sin, if only one attempted marriage is blessed with God's 
grace, if only one soul is brought closer to God, if only one sac- 
_tilegious confession is rectified, is not this sufficient compensation? 
And who will say that any mission ever given did not produce this 
or will not do it here and now? 

Some who are lukewarm about missions may have very unplea- 
sant recollections of certain missions in which the grosser vices were 
the constant theme of sermon or instruction; he may reeall that 
some were offended at this. One might properly inquire, was the 
offense taken pharisaically? If delicacy was not shown in the 
treatment of certain questions, why not place the fault where it 
belongs, not on the mission, but on a certain individual’s preaching 
of it? Bar him, but do not deprive the people of the benefits of a 
mission. Or it may be alleged that no permanent good was affected. 
To prove such an assertion would indeed be difficult. Only God. 
reads the heart and knows what was wrought there. But if no 
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permanent good was accomplished, was it because of the mission 
or in spite of it? In what condition was the soil to receive the 
Word of God? Had it been plowed and harrowed by the prayer 
of priest and people? After the sower had done his work, was it 
cultivated with loving care or was there expected a miracle of grace, 
was fervor expected to continue with no ministration? 

The success of a mission depends in no small part on the work 
that is done preceding, and very largely on the work that is done 
after, the mission. Where there is evident an effort on the part of 
priest to make his people hunger for the graces of a mission, the 
missionaries will be impelled by a greater zeal to give. It is so 
easy to be enthusiastic when people are keen for spiritual refresh- 
ment. The missioners can surely put more of soul into a work that 
they know will not be allowed to languish when they leave. 

It is next to impossible to urge the people to be fired with zeal 
for their sanctification and for the cause of God when the convic- 
tion is ever present that those fires are going to be quenched by 
inattention in a short time. Let pastor and assistants be impressed 
with the importance of preparing the way, resolute in their deter- 
mination to keep alive the enthusiasm of the mission, get mission- 
aries whose heart is in their work—and it is a crime for any 
organization to entrust such work to men whose hearts are not in 
it—let God’s blessing be invoked constantly by priests and people 
and surely the hand of God will be seen during those holy days, 
blessing alike the sheep and the shepherd. 

Things that do work against the success of a mission are these: 
the apathy of pastor or assistant, the commercializing of it, the in- 
sistence of some too zealous priests on making announcements 
every night of the mission, explaining away rather than justifying 
the offense that comes to those with pharisaical scandal. The 
apathy may be shown in the announcements that preceded the mis- 
sion. They are lifeless, give no illumination. It may be shown in 
the failure of the priests to be seen interested in the exercises or 
in their failure to be prompt for services. 

The commercializing may be seen by the vigilance with which 
the pastor guards the stand where religious articles are sold, or his 
intruding himself into the pulpit merely to insist that the goods are 
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needed by the people or in his emphasizing the generosity with 
which the people should treat the missionaries. 

The philosophy that prompts “explaining away” is best illustrated 
by a story of a Michigan priest who had solicited an advertisement 
from a local theater for his year-book. Hardly had the proprietor 
consented to insert his “ad” when at a mission one of the preachers 
hurled his denunciation at the then prevalent kind of theatrical. The 
manager said: “Father, I don’t suppose you want my ad after that 
sermon.” “Oh, pay no attention to him, he doesn’t belong here,” 
was the pastor’s rejoinder. 

The writer believes that in city parishes where there is a large 
percentage of transients and where the temptation to be indifferent 
or worldly is strong a yearly mission is almost a necessity. In par- 
ishes where the people are really known by the priest, once in three 
years is enough. Were he a wise pastor he would say to the leader 
of a mission band, “Give me that date when you can send me your 
best men,” and then place on such leader full responsibility. 

To insist on a certain time or on certain men will absolve the 
pastor from some of the blame, should failure follow. 














































THE HOLY SACRIFICE OF THE MASS IN THE 
NEW CODE 


By the Very Rev. StanisLtaus Woywop, O.F.M. 


In the Holy Eucharist Christ the Lord Himself is contained, 
offered-and received under the species of bread and wine. (Canon 
801.) 

The opening Canon of the treatise on the Blessed Sacrament be- 
gins very appropriately with a profession of faith in the real pres- 
ence of Christ in the adorable Sacrament of the Altar. 

It is a fact of history that the Blessed Sacrament has always 
been, and is to this day, the pivot on which the whole life of the 
Church turns. “The breaking of the Bread” on the first day of the 
week (Sunday) appears already in the times of the Holy at ta 
as the one distinctive Christian religious service. 

The words of Christ at the Last Supper have been interpreted 
in all possible ways by men outside the Catholic Church, mostly with 
the intention of breaking away from their literal meaning. Yet 
those words are very plain and their meaning is obvious. One won- 
ders why all these attempts have been made to give another meaning 
to those words of the Saviour. The tremendous abasement of Christ 
seems to have been the reason, in some instances at least, why men 
have thought it proper to depart from the plain meaning of the 
words. If these men believed at all in God and in His unlimited 
power, they could not logically deny the possibility of God’s presence 
in any manner or form He chooses. That Christ did humble Him- 
self, even more than when He assumed the human nature and 
allowed Himself to be horribly abused by His creatures, for this 
we have His own word. The pretended reverence for God which 
may have prompted the various symbolical and figurative interpreta- 
tions of Christ’s words has misled men into the irreverence, not to 
say blasphemy, of denying the truthfulness of the Saviour, and of 
doubting either His power or His goodness. The sixth chapter of 
the Gospel of St. John should sufficiently convince anyone that 
Christ meant what He said at the Last Supper, unless one intends 
to simply discard from the Holy Bible whatever does not suit one’s 
182 
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own ideas. However, faith never comes by argument or reason 
alone, history illustrates that abundantly, it is first and foremost a 
gift of God. 


Even apart from the New Testament Bible, the facts of the his- 
tory of the Church show the belief of the early Church in the real 
presence of Christ in the Holy Eucharist so that, it is quite useless 
to attempt to deny this fact. 


The Holy Eucharist is both a Sacrifice and a Spiritual Banquet 


(Communion), and hence the Code treats of the Holy Eucharist 
under these two aspects. 


THE CELEBRANT OF HoLy Mass 


Priests only have the power to offer the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. (Canon 802.) : 

Tertullian tells us (De praescrip. heretic., cap. 41) that there 
were heretics in his time who had ministers who were “priests to- 
day and to-morrow laymen; for also to laymen they commit priestly 
functions.” 


With the exception of a few such heretics the great bulk of Chris- 
tians of the early centuries, Catholics and sectarians alike, always 
considered it as an institution of Christ that only bishops and priests 
validly ordained had the power to do what Christ had done at the 
Last Supper. 


The Code continues: Several priests may not concelebrate, except 
in the Mass of ordination of priests, and in the consecration of bish- 
ops, according to the Roman Pontificale. (Canon 803.) 


The concelebration consists in this that several priests say Holy 
Mass together, at one and the same altar, reading all prayers and 
the words of consecration together, the bishop or one of the priests 
leading the services as the principal celebrant. This manner of 
saying Holy Mass was the ordinary way in which the Holy Sac- 
rifice was offered in the early days of the Church, and it continued 
for many centuries. Even at the present time concelebration is quite 
common in the Oriental Church, both schismatic and united to 
Rome. The Acts of the Council of Mount Libanon, in the year 
1736, give detailed instructions as to the concelebration in the Ma- 
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ronite Rite. In the Church of the Latin Rite we have references 
to the concélebration of priests of the principal churches in Rome 
with the Pope (Ordo Romanus, I, No. 48), and also from Pope 
Innocent III. (De altaris mysterio, Book 4, chap. 25). In the early 
days of the Church only one Mass was celebrated in each cathedral 
or parochial church. When the number of Christians increased it 
was impossible for all to attend the one Holy Mass. It was then 
that the Church ordered the celebration of additional Masses. Thus 
we read in the letter of Pope Leo I. to Bishop Dioscurus of Alex- 
andria, that on more solemn days when there is a great conflux of 
people, Holy Mass should be repeated as often as a new congrega- 
tion fills the church. 

A priest who wishes to celebrate Holy Mass in a church other 
than the one to which he is attached, must show authentic and still 
valid letters of recommendation, commonly called the Celebret, to 
the priest in charge of the church. A secular priest must obtain these 
letters from his Ordinary, a religious priest from his superior, a 
priest of an Oriental Rite from the S. Congregation of the Oriental 
Church. The Ruthenian Rite has its own bishop in the United 
States (there is a vacancy at present) with jurisdiction over the 
priests and churches of that Rite, wherefore he can issue a Celebret 
to his priests. 

The Code rules that the letters should “still be valid,” but it does - 
not state in any Canon how long the letters of recommendation are 
to be considered valid. Wherefore the text of the letters themselves 
has to be considered, if perhaps a time limit is attached to them. 
If the letters do not state the length of time for which they are 
issued, it may be said that they are not valid for more than six 
months from the date of issue, after the analogy of testimonial let- 
ters for ordination which, according to Canon 994, are good only 
for six months, in case of men in military service for. only three 
months, so that new letters must be obtained if the ordination is 
delayed and the candidate has again lived for that length of time, 
six or three months respectively, in the same diocese. | 

If a strange priest has proper letters of recommendation, he is to 
be admitted to the celebration of Holy Mass, unless the priest in 
charge of the church knows that since the letters were issued the 
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strange priest has committed an offense which deprives him of the 
right to say Holy Mass. (Canon 804, § 1.) 


The Council of Trent (Sess. 23, c. 16 De Refor.) ruled that no 
strange priest should be admitted by any bishop to the celebration 
of Holy Mass and the administration of the Sacraments without 
letters of recommendation of his own bishop. This rule was in har- 
mony with the regulations of the Church in the early centuries when 
each cleric and each priest was ordained for the service of a specified 
church which either could not leave without the written permission 
of their bishop, and without which he was not to be recognized as 
a cleric by other churches. : 


The Code continues: If the priest has no letter of recommenda- 
tion, but the rector of the church knows very well that he is a priest 
in good standing, he may allow him to say Holy Mass. If, how- 
ever, he is snknown to the rector of the church, he may neverthe- 
less permit such priest to say Holy Mass once or twice, provided 
the strange priest wears the ecclesiastical garb and does not receive 
any remuneration under any title from that church for the celebra- 
tion of Holy Mass. He must, moreover, enter his name, office and 
_ diocese in a book kept specially for that purpose. (Canon 804, § 2.) 


The ecclesiastical garb here referred to is the cassock, but inas- 
much as priests in the United States are allowed to wear civilian 
clothes of recognized clerical style together with Roman collar, this 
outfit is sufficient to entitle a priest to come under this concession of 
the Code. 


The special regulations on this matter which .are, salvis huius 
canonis praescriptis, passed on by the Ordinary, must be obeyed by 
all priests of the diocese, also by the exempt religious, unless there is 
question of allowing religious of the same religious organization 
to say Mass in a church of their own organization. (Canon 804, 
§ 3.) 

The Code allows bishops to adopt additional safeguards against 
admitting unworthy priests or impostors. The clause: salvis huius 
canonis praescriptis, means that the special regulations of the Ordi- 
nary must not set aside the rules contained in the three sections of 
Canon 804. 
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The II: Council of Baltimore (No. 295), speaking of priests who 
come without any authorization from other countries to collect 
money for all kinds of religious purposes, rules that such priests 
are not to be permitted to say Holy Mass, not even once, unless they 
have received permission from the local Ordinary. Common cour- 
tesy, apart from any law, demands that the proper Ordinary or 
religious superior of priests sent to another diocese to collect, request 
the permission of the bishop of the diocese where the collecting is 
to be done, and that the Ordinary or religious superior properly 
identify the collecting priests and instruct them to present them- 
selves to the bishop as soon as they reach the diocese. This ruling 
concerning collectors is, as the Council itself states, necessary in the 
United States to guard the Catholic people against being fleeced by 
impostors. 

All priests have the obligation to say Holy Mass several times a 
year. The bishop or the religious superior shall see to it that every 
priest offer the Holy Sacrifice at least on all Sundays and holidays 
of obligation. (Canon 805.) 

There have been many prominent theologians who denied that a 


- priest had by divine law any obligation-to say Holy Mass. Even 


Suarez who is sometimes numbered among those who affirm the 
obligation says that it seemed to him very doubtful, so that he who 
follows the negative opinion could be excused from mortal sin. In 
fact, some of the saints of God, as for instance the great St. Ignatius 
of Loyola, abstained for a whole year from saying Holy Mass, and 
some of the Fathers of the desert for a number of years. 

The Code does not settle the controversy, for it does not say that 
the priest is bound by divine law or by reason of the priesthood to 
say Holy Mass, but simply passes an ecclesiastical ordinance making 
it a strict obligation for every priest to say Holy Mass at least sev- 
eral times a year, which would mean three or four times. Except 
in cases of impossibility the law imposes the obligation of removing 
the obstacles to its observance, if it be possible by ordinary means to 
overcome the obstacle. If censures and other-penalties prohibit a 
priest to say Holy Mass he is obliged to conduct himself in such a 


manner that he may make himself worthy of absolution or pardon 
of the penalties. 
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A Priest SAYING Two MASSES ON THE SAME Day 


With the exception of Christmas and All Souls’ Day, on which 
every priest may say three Holy Masses, the priest is forbidden to 
say more than one Mass a day, unless he has an Apostolic indult 
or permission from the local Ordinary. 


The local Ordinary cannot grant this permission except in cases 
where, according to his good judgment, a considerable number of 
the faithful would have to miss Holy Mass on a day of obligation 
on account of an insufficient number of priests. It is not in the 
power of the Ordinary to permit a priest to say more than two 
Masses on one day. (Canon 806.) 

In the first centuries of the Church there was only one Mass in 
each cathedral or parochial church, even on Sundays and other days 
of obligation. Gradually the custom developed that each priest said 
Holy Mass every day. Finally Holy Mass was repeated several 
times a day by the same priest out of devotion. Thus it is recorded 
that St. Gregory of Tours said Holy Mass seven times a day, Pope 
Leo III. (+ 816) repeated Holy Mass seven to nine times a day, St. 
Ulrich, Bishop of Augsburg (+ 973), three times a day. Walafried 
Strabo (+ 849) says that in his time priests justified the repetition 
of Holy Mass because also at Rome the Holy Sacrifice was repeated 
by priests twice or three times on Christmas and on the feasts of 
some saints. Honorius of Autun (7 1145) remarks that one Mass 
a day should be the rule and that at most two or three Masses are 
permissible, but that at Rome. Holy Mass was repeated twice or 
three times only on Christmas Day. Unfortunately the repetition 
of Holy Mass was not always prompted by piety, but at times by 
the desire of obtaining a larger number of stipends, as appears from 
a decree of Pope Alexander II., and from complaints against the 
so-called Missae bifaciatae and trifaciatae which meant the repeti- 
tion, two or three times, of the other parts of Holy Mass, but only 
one consecration, by which unrubrical celebration some priests meant 
to satisfy for two or three obligations of Holy Mass. : 

Various synods began to restrict the freedom of repeating Holy 


Mass. Under King Edgar, in 969, a law was passed for England 
that one Mass a day should be the rule and three at most were per- 
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missible. A synod at Westminster, in 1200, forbade even a second 
Mass except in a case of necessity. A synod at Rouen, in 1213, 
allowed only one Mass a day under ordinary circumstances, and 
points out the cases in which a second Mass may be said by the 
same priest. 

Pope Innocent III. passed the universal law that with the excep- 
tion of Christmas and cases of necessity the priest may say only 
one Holy Mass a day. On Christmas Day three Holy Masses were 
allowed, and the author of the Liber Pontificalis, compiled in the 
sixth century, ascribes this practice to a ruling of Pope Telesphorus. 
The custom of saying three Masses on Christmas is an ancient prac- 
tice, but as Pope Telesphorus died before the middle of the second 
century it is very doubtful that three Masses were said at that time. 
Pope St. Gregory I. (590-604) does in his homilies refer to the three 
Masses on Christmas. 

All Souls’ Day is said to owe its introduction into the Church to 
St. Odilo of Cluny, who ordered in his Statutum Odilonis pro de- 
functis, in the year 998, that in the monasteries subject to him the 
memory of the deceased should be observed on November 2. Other 
Orders adopted this practice, and in course of the eleventh century 
the clergy of some dioceses introduced All Souls’ Day in their 
churches. The diocese of Luettich under Bishop Notker (+ 1008) 
is perhaps the first diocese which introduced All Souls’ Day. At 
Rome this day is first mentioned in the fourteenth century (Ordo 
Romanus XIV, No. 101). : 

For Spain, Portugal and their colonies Pope Benedict XIV.,by the 
Bull Quod expensis, August 21, 1746, sanctioned the existing custom 
of the priests saying three Masses on All Souls’ Day. Finally Pope 
Benedict XV., by Apostolic Constitution Incruentum Altaris Sac- 
rifictum, August 10, 1915, extended the privilege of saying three 
Holy Masses on All Souls’ Day to all the priests of the Church. The 
question of the stipends for Masses on Christmas and All Souls’ 
Day will be discussed when we come to speak of the Canons of the 
Code which deal with the Mass stipends. 

Before the Code was introduced the bishops could not ordinarily 
give priests permission to say two Masses on one day even on Sun- 
days and holidays of obligation, but they received this faculty under 
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one of the former lists of faculties (Facultates ordinariae, formula 
I. No. 23). The Code grants the faculty to all local Ordinaries. 


The question may be asked what number of people who would 
otherwise have to miss Holy Mass is sufficient to entitle the bishop 
to permit his priests to say two Holy Masses on Sundays or holi- 
days of obligation? This matter is largely left to the judgment of 
the bishop, as is evident from the letter of Pope Leo XII., March 
13th, 1828, to the bishop of St. Louis, Mo., in which per modum 
exempli it is said that if from thirty to fifty people were in danger 
of missing Holy Mass on a day of obligation this would be suffi- 
cient reason to allow the bination. 


(To be continued ) 




















BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. WALTER Dru, S.J. 


Leading Ideas in John and the Synoptics 
EZECHIEL’S VISION AND THE FOUR EVANGELISTS 
That there are leading ideas in the Gospels is a commonplace in 
Biblical exegesis. To these leading ideas St. Jerome, St. Gregory 
and other Fathers variously accommodate Ezechiel’s vision of the 
four cherubim : 


As for the likeness of their faces: they four had, on the right side, the face 
of a man and the face of a lion; they four had, on the left side, the face of an 
ox; and they four had the face of an eagle.’ 


The vision was had by Ezechiel in Babylonia. Hence the local 
coloring of the mystic animal forms, which are akin to those seen 


in Babylonian sculpture. The literal meaning of the theophany was 
not Messianic, but had to do with the future captivity of Juda, B. c. 
586. The typical meaning is Messianic only in so far as the deliv- 
erance from the Babylonian captivity typifies our redemption from 
sin. The varied Patristic accommodation of the four faces of each 
cherub to the four evangelists is not to be taken as a serious inter- 
pretation of Ezechiel, However, it shows that the Fathers found, 
in the four Gospels, ideas that were leading and characteristic of 
each.” 

The Protestant Archbishop Alexander, who flaunts the borrowed 
plumage of Archbishop of Dublin and Primate of all Ireland, takes 
this accommodation as interpretation : 


The prevalent interpretation of Biblical scholars tends to the following dis- 
tribution: The ox is the symbol of sacrifice, and stamps the Gospel of Matthew; 
the lion represents strength and victory, and suits the Gospel of Mark; the Man 
refers to the human sympathy and the salvation offered to universal humanity, 
and, therefore, accords with St. Luke. Heavenly aspirations and thoughts 
elevated by the dogma of dogmas to the Divinity of Christ, claim for themselves 
the symbol of the eagle, and belong to St. John.* 


A FAR-FETCHED ACCOMMODATION 
We do not admit this far-fetched interpretation of Ezechiel. Even 
as an accommodation it is merely a playing with the Gospels. True, 


* Ezechiel, i, 10. 

* Cf. Knabenbauer, Jn Esechielem (Paris: Lethielleux, 1890), pp. 33 ff. 

* Leading Ideas of the Gospels. By William Alexander, D.D., 3d ed. (London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1898), pp. 14, 15. 190 
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in the prologue, John soars high above the Synoptics even as the 
eagle above the ox, the lion, and man. And yet the Christ of the 
Synoptics is just as sublime and heavenly in His doctrine as is the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel. 


Take the Sermon on the Mount as an instance of heavenliness of 
doctrine. Mark the utter otherworldliness of the Beatitudes. Hap- 
piness is preached as found in poverty of spirit, meekness, mourn- 
ing, mercy, thirst for justice, cleanliness of heart, self-restraint and 
long suffering of persecution and calumny. The left cheek is to be 
presented to him, who strikes the right. The tunic is to be offered 
to him, who robs one of an outer cloak. “Love your enemies; do 
good to those that hate you; pray for those that calumniate you.” * 
So sublime and far removed from earth was all this that, at the end 
of the Sermon on the Mount, “the multitude were in wonderment 
at His doctrine.” * A classic in its elevated thought and unworldly 
ideal is the following: 


Study the lilies of the field. How they grow! They toil not, nor do they sew. 
And yet I say to you that Solomon in all his glory was never clothed as one of 
these. If God so clothe the grass of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven, how much the more shall He clothe you,—oh, ye of little 
faith! Hence do not worry, saying, “What shall we eat?” or “What shall we 
drink?” or “Wherewithal shall we be clothed?” For after all these things the 
gentiles seek! Why, your Heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things. Seek ye, therefore, first the Kingdom of God and His justice; 
and all these things shall be added unto you. orry not for the morrow. The 
morrow will worry for itself. Enough for to-day is the trouble thereof.‘ 


No more heavenly thought is expressed’ by the Christ of the 
_ Fourth Gospel than is enunciated by the Christ of the Synoptics, 
when He soars high above the standards of the world and inculcates 
the joy of self-abasement in the rarified atmosphere of Christ-love : 


Blessed are ye, when men revile you, and persecute you, and say all manner 
of evil against you, without truth, on my account. Rejoice and be glad; for 
great is your reward in heaven. Even so they persecuted the prophets before ~ 
you. 


And, were these words transferred to the Fourth Gospel, one 
might be led to interpret them as said by the Johannine Christ: 


I thank thee, Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
away from the wise and learned, and hast revealed them to little ones. Yea, 
Father, I thank thee that so it hath seemed well to thee. All things have been 
entrusted to me by my Father. No one fully knoweth the Son, except the 


*Cf. Matthew, v-vi. 
* Matthew, vii, 28. 

* Matthew, vi, 28-24. 
"Matthew, v, 11, 12. 
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Father; nor doth any one fully know, the Father, except the Son and the one 
to whom the Son may will to reveal Him. Come to me, all ye that toil and are 
overburdened, and I shall give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and learn 
of me; for that I am meek and lowly in mind. Yea, “ye shall find rest for 
your souls.”* For my yoke is mild, and my burden is light.’ 


YET JOHN’S STYLE IS HIS OWN 

Is, then, the style of John not distinctive? Certainly, it differs 
from that of the Synoptics. This difference is admitted by all. 
John writes history in such wise as to carry out his own apologetic 
and dogmatic purpose. In carrying out this purpose he does not 
change the facts, but correlates them all with certain leading ideas. 

It would be a mistake to think that John has only one lettmotif, 
one leading theme, and that he chooses, arrays, co-ordinates and sub- 
ordinates facts, so as to make only this theme to dominate through- 
out the Gospel. Archbishop Alexander” finds many stich leading 
ideas in the Fourth Gospel. 


If we were to look for the most dominant of all the leading ideas 
of John, we should let him help us in our quest. He clearly tells us: 


Now many other signs of His mission Jesus wrought before the disciples; 
and they are not written in this book. These have been written, that ye may 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye may by 
His power have life eternal.” 


By the witness of John himself, the most dominant idea of the 
Fourth Gospel is the Divinity of Jesus Christ; a secondary leading 
idea is belief in the Divinity of Jesus Christ to be had by all men; 
a third leitmotif is eternal life, wherewith all are energized who 
have living faith in Christ. 


THE IDEA OF LIFE IS DISTINCTIVE OF THIS STYLE 

We shall study this idea of life in John. No effort will be made 
to interpret all, or most of the Fourth Gospel, in terms of life. To 
do that would be to fly in the face of John’s frank statement of his 
more dominant idea,—to bring all men to belief in the Divinity 
of Christ. They that try to read into the Gospel of St. John an all- 
pervading directive idea other than that of his simple apologetic 
purpose, remind us of Maldonado’s waggish retort to a similar 
stretching of the Johannine meaning : 

* Jeremias, vi, 16. 

* Matthew, xi, 25-30. 


° The Leading Ideas of the Gospels. pp. 182-236. 
"John, xx, 30, 31. 
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The conjecture would be likely, were we interpreting Aristotle. However, 
we are now interpreting John the evangelist and fisherman, who speaks not with 
an Aristotelian but with a Divine inspiration.” 


John did not evolve this idea of life as one of the leading ideas 
of his Gospel, and then clothe it with fancied and trumped-up facts. 
No; he was eye-witness to the real facts, which he narrates. Among 
these facts was the doctrine of life, which Jesus preached. This 
doctrine made a marked impression on him. It may be that Christ 
Himself took pains to impress this leading thought of the Messianic 
message upon “the disciple whom Jesus loved.” At any rate this 
‘ much is certain that, in so far as the doctrine of life is a dominant 
idea of the Johannine Christ, the Holy Spirit inspired the evangelist 
to correlate his facts as he did, and in this wise to bring out in bold 
relief Christ’s own doctrine of life eternal. 

This epic theme of John,—this epos of life eternal, which ever 
recurs in his story,—is one reason why the Christ of John stands 
over against the Christ of the Synoptics in a contrast that is at times 
rather strong. John was inspired to complement the work done by 
the Synoptists. Hence he portrayed in brilliant colors some char- 
acteristics of Jesus, which the Synoptists had sketched in subdued 
tones. Such a dominant characteristic of the Johannine Christ is 
the doctrine of life eternal. 

THIS DISTINCTIVE IDEA WAS NOTED BY FORMER 
COMMENTATORS 

1. St. John Chrysostom remarked the frequent mention of life 

by the Christ of St. John: 


Fittingly He makes frequent mention of Life. Because to men life is an object 
of yearning; there is nothing sweeter than not to die. In the Old Testament, 
the promise was a long life and many days; now it is not simply long life, but 
life that has no end. At the same timte He wishes to show that He revokes 
the punishment due to sin; He deletes that decree of death; He brings in, not 
simply life, but eternal life in the stead of what went before.” 


The primitive decree, “morte morieris,” dying ye shall die," is 
here interpreted of the death of both body and soul. Jesus revoked 
that punishment due to sin. He deleted the decree of the death 
of the body by meriting its resurrection “unto life eternal.”” He 
did away with the decree of the death of the soul by sin, because 


*In Joannem, I, 4, ed. Martin, vol. ii (Mainz: Kirchheim, 1854), p. 398. 
* In Joannem, Hom. 47; P. G. 59: 264. 

“ Genesis, ii, 18. 

* Matthew, xxv, 46. 
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the souls of all were redeemed by Him unto grace and glory,—unto 
eternal life in its beginning and its culmination. So St. Paul: 


For though ye were dead by your transgressions and by the uncircumcision 
of your flesh, none the less He made you to live with Christ. He forgave us alj 
our transgressions. He cancelled the bond that stood against us, together with 
its decrees,—the bond that was directly hostile to us. He cleared it out of the 
way; since He nailed it to His cross.” 


2. Maldonado sensed without stressing this epic theme of the 
Fourth Gospel. And, with wonted respect for the inspirational value 
of Holy Writ, he interpreted eternal life as a doctrine of Christ 
which had captivated the evangelist, rather than a Johannine idea, 
according to which the Christ of the Fourth Gospel was evolved: 


This is a doctrine which Christ often inculcates,—especially according to John, 
who seems to have been captivated by the word Kfe. Hence he hands down 
many things, which for our sakes Christ said concerning life and the other 
evangelists left unsaid.” 


FR. J. B. FREY ON THE JOHANNINE IDEA OF LIFE 


Well worth one’s while is the study which Rev. J. B. Frey, S.Sp., 
Consultor of the Biblical Commission, has made of the idea of life 
‘in the Gospel of John.” The term life (S04) occurs only sixteen 
times in the three Synoptic Gospels, and is used by John alone 
thirty-six times. A dominant idea of the Synoptics is that of the 
Kingdom of God; in John, this dominant idea is replaced by that of 
life. “The substitution is so complete that the expression ‘Kingdom 
of God’ is found in only one passage (iii, 3-5), whereas it is used 
in the Synoptics as often as 86 times.”” We admit the substitution; 
but do not think it is quite so complete as Fr. Frey makes it to be. 


To complete these figures of Fr. Frey, we add that the Johannine 
Christ, in speaking of Pilate, uses the phrase “my Kingdom” three 
times” in reference to the Church; and John, in the Apocalypse, 
writes of the Church as the “Kingdom” four times.” These six 
instances, in which the Johannine writings speak of the Church as 
a “Kingdom,” are in keeping with the point we make. The King- 
dom, which is a dominant note in the Synoptics, is an undertone in 
- ™ Colossians, ii, 13, 14. 


"In Joannem, I, 4, ed. Martin, vol. ii (Mainz: Kirchheim, 1854), p. 398. 


ms a concept de vie dans l’évangile de Saint Jean,” Biblica, I (1920), pp. 37-58, 


* Loc. cit., p. 39. 
* John, xviii, 36. 
™ Apocalypse, i, 6, 9; v, 10; xi, 15. 
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John. Life eternal, which is a leading idea of the discourses of the 
Johannine Christ, is subordinated to the idea of the Kingdom in the 
teaching of the Christ of the Synoptics. In the Johannine picture 
of the Christ eternal life is a chiaro, a high light; in the Synoptic 
picture the very same idea is found as an oscuro, a low light or 


shade. 
LIFE IN THE SYNOPTICS 


Fr. Frey goes too far in excluding from the teaching of the Sy- 
noptic Christ the Johannine doctrine of eternal life, except in so far 
forth as life is a future event proposed by the Synoptists. We think 
that at least some of the texts, considered by Fr. Frey, have to do 
with the leading Johannine doctrine of eternal life, begun by grace 
and perfected by glory,—a teaching of Jesus which affects John in 
the selection and arrangement of his facts. The only difference we 
note is that this idea of eternal life, which stands out most promi- 
nently in the Fourth Gospel, is subdued in the Synoptics. 


Here is the sum of Fr. Frey’s interpretation: 


4 
In the Synoptic Gospels, life represents the last stage, toward which the 
faithful subjects of the Kingdom of God are tending: or, rather, it is the King- 
dom itself, considered in its definitive phase, as offering to men the greatest 
good,—the totalisation of all beatitude.” 


It is first to be noted that only three times does the Synoptic 
Christ speak of life in the non-figurative sense of the time of phys- 
ical union of soul and body; and to this non-figurative use of the 
word life only Luke is witness.” We shall now consider Fr. Frey’s 
interpretations of the Synoptic use of life in the figurative sense of 
perfect and eternal glory. 


99% 66 


everlasting fire,”” 
“perdition”” and “eternal punishment.”” ‘Yes, in these discourses 
on the punishment of the scandal giver and on the last judgment, 
Our Lord speaks of eternal life perfected in glory, just as He now 
and again does in John. And yet “the wide gate that leads to per- _- 
dition,” and “the narrow gate that leads to life” may be interpreted 


1. The word life is opposed to “gehenna, 


® Biblica, 1 (1920), p. 50. 

*® Luke, viii, 14; xvi, 25; xxi, 34. 

* Matthew, xviii, 9; Mark, ix, 43, 45. 
* Matthew, xviii, 8; Mark, ix, 43, 45. 
* Matthew, vii, 13 ff. 

* Matthew, xxv, 41-46. 
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in a more general sense of perdition that begins with mortal sin, 
and life that begins with grace. 

2. “St. Mark, while narrating the words of Jesus on scandal, 
uses indifferently to enter into life” and. to enter into the Kingdom of 
God.’” Quite so; but the limitation of the meaning in each case is 
due to the context. Apart therefrom, “the Kingdom of God” is the 
Church in any stage of its existence,—inchoate, full-formed, trium- 
phant. Hence, “to enter into life” may, out of this context, refer 
to the state of glory inchoate by grace or to the state of glory com- 
pleted. So, too, “in St. Matthew, to enter upon possession of the 
Kingdom is the same thing as to enter into eternal life.”” It is here 
the context, and not the phrase, that limits the meaning of life to 
“the last stage, toward which the faithful subjects of the Kingdom 
of God are tending.” 

3. “To the rich young man, who asks Jesus what he should do to 
obtain life eternal, the Master replies that one enters not into life, 
unless one observe the commandments ;" and He declares that the one 
who has sacrificed all for Christ, shall receive an hundredfold here 
below and eternal life in the age to come.”” 

We make answer that Jesus, in teaching this young man, sets 
down only one condition as necessary for eternal life: the keeping 
of the commandments.” Now the keeping of the commandments 
does not lead to eternal life, considered merely in its last stage. No; 
fidelity to the commandments is a condition of. eternal life in all its 
stages,—in its beginning by grace and in its perfection by glory. 
Hence the Christ of the Synoptics does not here speak of eternal 
life only in its sense of “the Kingdom itself, considered in its defin- 
itive phase.” He has in mind the Johannine sense of eternal life 
which is co-extensive with the Synoptic sense of the Kingdom. 

Moreover, when our Lord goes on to call the young man to a 
higher state than that of keeping the commandments, He does not 
make the sacrifice of all to be a condition of eternal life.” For one 


*™ Mark, ix, 43, 45. 

* Mark, ix, 47. 

*” Matthew, xxv, 34, 46. 

" Matthew, xix, 16 ff. 

™ Mark, x, 30; cf. Luke, xviii, 30; Matthew, xix, 29. 
" Matthew, xix, 17; Mark, x, 19; Luke, xviii, 20. 
“Cf. Matthew, xix, 21 ff; Mark, x, 21 ff.; Luke, xviii, 22. 
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may be in grace without selling all and giving to the poor. Our 
Lord urges evangelical poverty as the more secure means of eternal 
life. The young man is saddened at this counsel of perfection. Then 


Jesus comments: 


How hard it is for those, that have money, to enter into the Kingdom of God! 
Yea, it were easier for the camel to pass through a needle’s eye than for a rich 
man to enter into the Kingdom of God.” 


Here the Kingdom of God is the Church into which Jesus invited 
the young mah to enter,—the Church inchoate, not the.Church tri- 
umphant, not “the Kingdom considered in its definitive phase.” In 
like manner, eternal life is to be interpreted throughout this pas- 
sage as the Johannine leading idea of life begun in grace and per- 
fected in glory. 

Finally, when Jesus enumerates the rewards of those who have 
left all, Matthew records the meed of eternal life without mention 
of “the age to come.” So, in the Matthzan tradition of this saying 
of Jesus, eternal life may include the initial stage of grace as well 
as “the last stage, toward which the faithful subjects of the King- 
dom are tending.” 

4. We now take up two texts which Fr. Frey has overlooked. A 
stickler for the Law asked what he should do to gain eternal life.” _ 
Jesus made answer: “What is written in the Law?” The lawyer in 
reply cited the commandment of love of God and the neighbor. Our 
Lord approved: “Thou hast answered right. Do that and thou 
shalt live.” What life? The life of grace, culminating in the life 
of glory. 

5. On another occasion a man wished by our Saviour’s influence 
to get hold of some property. So Jesus taught the folly of covet- 


ousness : 


Watch ye, and guard against every form of covetousness. For even in 
one’s abundance, life does not depend on what one has. 


Life, supernatural life, eternal life that begins in grace and ends 
in glory, is utterly independent of worldly goods. Here the Christ 
of the Synoptists clearly speaks of that eternal life, which is a third 
among the leading ideas of the Christ of the Fourth Gospel and of 
His evangelist. 


* Luke, xviii, 24, 25; cf. Matthew, xix, 24; Mark, x, 23-25. 

* Matthew, xix, 29; Luke, xviii, 30, and Mark, x, 30 have “eternal life in the 
age to come.” 

"Luke, x, 25. * Luke, xii, 15. 





OUTLINES ON CAPITAL AND LABOR 


By the Rev. JosepH HusszeIn, S.J., Ph.D. 
Associate Editor of “America” 


TuHirD ARTICLE 
JUNGLE WAR OR CHRISTIAN PEACE 
THE CLass STRUGGLE 


“After the World War the Class War!” Such was the Socialist 
slogan when the nations were still engaged in the most sanguinary 
and momentous struggle of all history. Hardly had this war ceased 
when the other broke loose in all its full intensity. In place of a 
larger freedom and a truer brotherhood of man, for which the 
world had hoped, the old class rule was but replaced by the new, 
the autocracy of wealth by the dictatorship of the proletariat. The 
new order, Marx had told his followers, must be ushered in with 
violence and blood. However exaggerated the first reports doubt- 
less were, loot and lust marked the Bolshevist triumph in Russia. 
Plunder and mad excesses summed up the proletarian reign in 
stricken Hungary. Spartacan revolts and machine-gun battles in 
the streets of Berlin threatened the very life of the new Republic 
which had risen out of the disasters of the war. 


Now as then, Socialism is using every opportunity to foment the 
universal war of the masses against the classes, which was first 
declared as the Socialist ultimatum, in ‘“The Communist Manifesto,” 
penned by Marx and Engels. Socialism assumes countless outward 
forms and passes under many different names, but is always the 
same at heart. 


1. THEORY OF THE CLASs STRUGGLE* 


The doctrine of the class struggle is one of the most fundamental 
of Socialist teachings. It holds that the history of the world has, 
in the main, been nothing more than a series of economic struggles, 
whose successive stages have been slavery, serfdom and the wage 
system. Under each of these labor was variously exploited by the 


ee “The World Problem,” pp. 8, 104-106; “Democratic Industry,” pp. 
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possessing classes. This struggle, we are told, must continue until, 
under Socialism, all classes have finally ceased to exist. 

What is the Catholic view? The Church acknowledges the in- 
humanity of man to man, of which history so clearly bears witness. 
What is more, she alone successfully remedied this, if we prescind 
from the salutary social results of religion in the Old Testament. 
The oppression of labor under paganism she relieved, not by futile 
efforts at revolution or new class tyrannies, but by the changes she 
wrought in the hearts of men through the doctrines of Christ. So 
finally she struck the shackles from the slave, gave liberty to the 
serf in the free cities of Christendom, and, during the period when 
gild life reached its highest development, established the most ideal 
economic conditions that history records. The struggle of classes, 
in the Socialist sense, was then unknown. The disputes of the early 
gild days, as Brentano correctly says, were like family disputes 
between parents and children. 

Socialism disclaims to have created the class struggle. This we 
shall not dispute. But it has done all in its power to foment class 
hatred. 

The class struggle is but the expression of that paganism in 
economic life into which Socialism would plunge the world still 
more deeply, since its efforts everywhere have been directed against 
religion and the Church. There is no need of a destruction of 
classes, whose existence is founded on nature itself, but of a Chris- 
tian regulation of their mutual relations in accordance with the 
laws of nature and the Gospel of Christ. Such is the teaching of 
the Church. Once more to bring about this harmony, as it existed 
under Catholic influence in the best days of the gilds, is now the 
duty of Christian Democracy. 


II]. THe Ricut To STRIKE* 

The Church does not condemn the rightful struggles of labor. 
Neither, however, can she indiscriminately endorse “the right to 
strike” under all conditions, no matter who may suffer the conse- 
quences, or what these consequences may be. She deplores strikes 
and labor troubles; yet she upholds the striking laborer in his right 


* Consult: “The World Problem,” chapters XI, XII; “Democratic Industry,” 
pp. 325, 326. 
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to use this weapon of economic war when all conditions are ful. 
filled that make his cause legitimate. In the same way she stands 
prepared to acknowledge the just contentions of the employer. She 
was founded for no single class exclusively, and her interests are 
wide as mankind. 

To present a concise statement of the principles regarding the 
use of the various forms of industrial warfare—the strike, the lock- 
out, the sympathetic strike and the blacklist—it will suffice to quote 
here clauses 32 and 33 of “A Catholic Social Platform,” with which 
the writer closes his volume on “Democratic Industry” : 

32—-Strikes are permitted for a grave and just cause, when there 
is hope of success and no other satisfactory solution can be found, 
when justice and charity are preserved, and the rights of the public 
respected. Yet conciliation, arbitration and trade agreements are 
the usual means to be suggested in their stead. Hence the utility 
of public boards for this purpose. As in the strike, so in the lock- 
out, a serious and just cause is required, and the rights of the 
worker and of the public must be respected. Charity is far more 
readily violated in the lockout than in the strike, because of the 
greater suffering likely to be inflicted on the laborer deprived of his 
work than on the employer. 

33—Justification of the sympathetic strike will rarely be found, 
while the presumption is overwhelmingly against the general sym- 
pathetic strike. Blacklists on the part of employers that perma- 
nently exclude from his trade a worker displeasing to them, who 
honestly seeks employment, are opposed to the first principles of 
justice. 

The supreme weapon of Red syndicalism and its spawn, the 
I. W. W., is the general strike. This also is the purpose of the 
“one big union.” Socialism never fails in practice to support this 
measure, where it is not directed against a Socialist government. 
By a single order syndicalists would palsy all the country’s indus- - 
tries, and clog the veins of trade and commerce, thus forcing capital 
to surrender. They would then take over the means of production 
and distribution without any compensation, and own and operate 

‘them through the workers in each industry. A similar end was 
achieved through more violent methods by the Bolshevists in Rus- 
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sia and is planned by their followers throughout the world. Yet 
Bolshevism received the enthusiastic support of the Socialist press 
at the very moment when it was looting the banks and robbing the 
possessors of private as well as of productive property. The reason 
is plain. It was true to the supreme Marxian edict: “Expropriate 
the expropriators.” All capital was interpreted as the expropriated 
goods of the worker, and private wealth was viewed in no other 
light. 

Quite different is the excellent Christian gild idea of individual 
ownership and cooperative control by the workers, of such enter- 
prises as they can rightfully establish. This plan, so. strongly advo- 
cated by the American Bishops, is vitiated under Red radicalism by 
the initial act of robbery, and ruined by the ultimate aim of the de- 
struction of individual rights, the abolition of religion and the sub- 
stitution of a new and worse slavery for the Czarism or autocracy 
of wealth. Not this way lies the path to liberty and true democracy. 


III. CHuristriAN PEACE* 


While the Church acknowledges the lawfulness of strikes, when 
the conditions required actually exist, yet she insistently demands 
that the circumstances whence these troubles arise should be re- 
moved so far as possible, and that all necessary provisions for a 
peaceful no less than a just settlement of labor disputes be taken. 
Hence, in the first place, the need of promoting legislation that will 
effectually help to remove all causes of well-founded discontent 
on the part of the laboring classes; hence, secondly, the need of 
public boards of arbitration; hence, thirdly, the need, on the part 
of capital and labor, of seeking ways of trade agreement and con- 
ciliation; and hence, finally, the imperative necessity of insisting 
that each party keep inviolate its pledged word. 


Both capital and labor have greatly sinned in this last regard. 
If good faith is destroyed, if agreements are ruthlessly broken, as 
has happened in the declaration of many a strike by labor, and the 
violation of many a pact by capital, then all hope of concord and 
conciliation is at an end. Peace is then but the truce of the jungle 


*Consult: “The World Problem,” pp. 5, 7, 107-110, 117-122; “Democratic 
Industry,” pp. 204, 205. 
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when each waits for the opportunity to fall upon the other at the 
best advantage. It is the duty of the State to see that agreements 
are faithfully kept and violations of them are promptly and effec- 
tively punished. One of the war cries of Red radicalism is that 
pledges should not be made or, if made, must not be kept. 

A special source of labor discontent, and an incentive to inordi- 
nate demands on labor’s own part, are the enormous profits of indi- 
vidual capitalists, not seldom obtained by unconscionable profiteer- 
ing, by immoral business methods, or by operi robbery of the public. 

Equally exasperating to labor, and productive of Socialism and 
anarchism within its ranks, is the false use made of enormous for- 
tunes, whether justly or unjustly acquired. A return to Christian 
ideals of living and Christian principles of stewardship is neces- 
sary, first and foremost, for the solution of the social problem. 
Without this there can be no hope for a true social readjustment. 

Finally, universal peace is possible upon no other basis than the 
acceptance of the Church’s teachings on social justice and Christian 
charity by both capital and labor. The latter is not justified in 
striking simply for “all it can get,” nor is the former permitted 
to restrict wages and favorable conditions of employment purely 
to what labor can exact through strikes and intimidations. A peace 
upon such terms is but a lull before the storm. Christ alone can 
still the wrestling elements and bid the class war cease, if men will 
but accept His word. 





CASUS MORALIS 


Marriage in a School Chapel 
By the Rev. J. A. McHucu, O.P. 


Case.—Edjth, who graduated several years ago from a Sisters’ 
academy, comes to the Mother Superior with the request that her 
approaching marriage may be celebrated in the Convent Chapel. 
The Chapel lies within her own parish, but it is nearer to her home 
than the parish Church. She also requests that the resident chaplain 
assist at the marriage. Both parties to the marriage are Catholics. 


Question 1.—Who may validly assist at a marriage? 
Question 2.—Where should marriage be celebrated ? 
Question 3.—May the requests of Edith be granted? 


Solution.—In order to be valid, marriage must be contracted 
before the parish priest, or Ordinary of the place in which the mar- - 
riage is celebrated (Canon 1094). The local Ordinary and Vicar 
General are the official representatives of the Church at marriages 
for the entire diocese, the local pastor for the entire parish. These 
assist validly at all marriages within their own territory, no matter 
where the parties come from. Under the name of pastor in this 
matter of assistance at marriage should be understood not only a 
priest who has been given jurisdiction over a defined territory or 
parish, but likewise one who has been vested with parochial rights 
that are not territorial but personal, as is the case with military 
chaplains and rectores piorum locorum, 1. e., priests in charge of 
institutions like colleges, hospitals, etc., exempted from the parish 
jurisdictions. So the Holy Office decided February 1, 1908, in ex- 
plaining the Ne Temere decree, and the same sense may be given to 
the words of the Code quoted above. (See also Canon 464, No. 2.) 
The pastor and the local Ordinary who may validly assist at mar- 
riage may also give permission to another priest to assist validly 
within their territory. (Canon 1095, No. 2.) 


2. It is especially decreed in the Code that marriage between 
Catholics should be celebrated in the parish church of the place 
203 
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where marriage is contracted. (Canon 1109.) If within that terri- 
tory there is another church or an oratory, public or semi-public, 
such places may not be chosen for the marriage rite, unless the 
local Ordinary or the local pastor gives permission, but the consent 
of either is sufficient. Still less is it lawful under ordinary circum- 
stances to celebrate marriages in private houses; for such a privi- 
lege the permission of the Ordinary is necessary and can be given 
only exceptionally and for a good reason. Finally, even the 
Ordinary may not permit the celebration of marriage in the chapels 
of seminaries or of female religious unless there be urgent necessity 
and due precautions be taken against anything unbecoming. 

3. With due authorization Edith’s marriage may be celebrated in 
the chapel. If this chapel is the oratory of the pupils, it appears 
from the Canon just quoted, that permission of the pastor is needed; 
if it is the community oratory of the Sisters, permission of the 
Ordinary must be had. The inconvenience of Edith would doubtless 
be a sufficient reason for the former permission; it would even 
justify the latter permission, if, all things considered, it constituted 
a grave necessity. 

The chaplain may not officiate at the marriage solely because 
Edith is a former pupil of the school. Even though he has, as 
chaplain, full parochial rights at the academy, they do not apply 
in the present instance, as Edith is no longer a resident or pupil. 
In order that his assistance at this marriage may be valid, the chap- 
lain must have permission of the local pastor or of the Ordinary. 





LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTHS 


By the BenepicTINE Monks oF BuckFastT ABBEY 
THOUGHTS ON THE THREE MASSES OF CHRISTMAS Day 


There is no feast throughout the entire course of the year that 
makes so strong and wide an appeal, both to the heart and the mind 
of men, as Christmas Day is able to make each successive year. It 
casts its spell upon the young and the old; to all, in varying degrees 
of distinctness, it brings its message of gladness—the message, per- 
haps not always explicitly understood, that God is the Saviour of 
men, and that He whose birthday is celebrated with so much pomp, 
is the very Son of God Who came once, upon a winter’s night, in 
order to reconcile heaven and earth, the wayward creature with the 
offended Creator. 

So great an event could not but leave its mark upon the history 
of mankind. So it was that on Christmas Day, in the early years 
of the seventh century, the Anglo-Saxon race may be said to have 
embraced Christianity. On the same day, in 800, St. Leo III. placed 
on the head of Charlemagne the imperial diadem, thus inaugurating 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

Every nation and race of men has surrounded the birthday of 
our Lord with customs and practices which all tend to give vent 
to that overwhelming sense of joy which must needs be aroused by 
the knowledge that, at long last, the heavens have dropped down 
their Dew, and the clouds have rained the Just; that the earth has 
opened and budded forth a Saviour. 

Holy Church, in her liturgy, does not fall ees of her truly 
divine task. Never, perhaps, does she reach the heights of inspira- 
tion to which she attains in the Offices of Christmas Night. Never 
does she so completely yield to her heavenly transports as on this 
blessed day. 

Volumes might be written on the office of this glorious day, but 
we must confine ourselves to a few remarks on what is the climax 
of that which one may be allowed to call a divine pageant. Anti- 
phons and'versicles, hymns and responsories are not, for the Church, 


merely reminiscent of what is passed. No, every church and chapel 
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is a Bethlehem; as if by enchantment, nineteen hundred years vanish 
from our thoughts. To-day we are at one with angels and shep- 
herds—this very day, our Saviour is born, and we are bidden make 
haste and worship Him. 

As has been said, the climax of our joyful solemnity is reached 
in the three Masses, which give to Christmas Day an altogether 
unique sacredness. Though at times a priest may say two Masses, 
to enable the faithful to fulfill their Sunday duty, and though even 
three Masses are said on All Souls’ Day, the privilege of Christmas 
loses nothing of its uniqueness; it would be impossible to think of 
anything more natural or more singularly appropriate to this day, 
than the threefold celebration of the Mass. 

The custom of saying three Masses on Christmas Day goes back 
to the very origin of our holy religion. The Midnight Mass owes 
its institution to Pope St. Telesphorus, 128-139. The same Pontiff 
also ordered that the Angelic hymn, “Gloria in excelsis Deo,” should 
be sung or said at every Mass. It is not difficult to see the reason 
for the early origin of the custom of offering the holy sacrifice three 
times on this day. On Christmas Day the Son of God appeared in 
mortal nature, but His birth in time was preceded by His generation 
before all ages, and His physical birth as a son of Adam is a type 
of that spiritual nativity, by grace, by which He is born in the hearts 
and consciences of men. The idea of this threefold Nativity runs, 
like a golden thread, through the three Masses, giving them a won- 
derful unity, notwithstanding the variety of their inspiration. 

The Midnight Mass is intended to commemorate and honor our 
Lord’s physical birth in the cave of Bethlehem. The gospel of the 
Mass is St. Luke’s thrilling account of that most gracious event. 
The collects also point to the Saviour’s birth in time. But the words 
of the Introit raise our thoughts to an even higher plane—here we 
hear the voice of the Eternal Father, acknowledging His Son as 
His equal, even as He is engendered in the holy splendors, before 
the day-star began to shine. “The Lord hath said to me: thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten thee.” The Gradual, Alleluia and 
Communion also refer to the eternal Generation, but the Offertory 
bids “the heavens rejoice, and the earth be glad before the face of 
the Lord, because he cometh.” 
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In the epistle St. Paul’s words to his beloved Titus fall upon our 
ears with wondrous sweetness, emphasized by the holy stillness of 
the midnight hour. “The grace of God our Saviour hath appeared 
to all men.” It is the graciousness of our Saviour that now appears 
—however this gracious coming of His, in time, is but for one end, 
that, by living “soberly, and justly, and godly in this world,’ we 
might even look “for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of 
the Great God, our Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

(1) The Secret of this first Mass states the whole purpose of our 
Lord’s coming into the world, in a sentence so pregnant that no 
translation can do it justice. The Church asks that “adoring the 
mystery of the Word made Flesh, may we, by thy grace, be found 
made like unto Him, who has united our nature to thine own.” 
“Like unto thine,” is a mere emasculating paraphrase of all that 
is implied in this pithy sentence, “in illius inveniamur forma, im quo 
tecum est nostra substantia.’ The Son of God takes our form, 
our human nature of flesh and blood,.in order to raise us up to 
His divine life, by Grace, by those “sacrosancta commercia,” the 
most holy exchange which takes place in the mysteries of the Incar- 
nation and the Mass, in which God takes on Himself our weakness, 
that we may share in His strength. 

(2) The second Mass, called the Mass “in aurora,” because it is 
to be celebrated, if possible, “summo mane,” honors less the real, 
physical birth of Christ, than His mystical nativity in the soul which 
He illumines by faith and enriches by the presence of His grace. 

But here again this is not the only thought expressed and devel- 
oped in the prayers and readings of the second Mass. The Epistle 
is another passage of St. Paul’s message to Titus. It proclaims that 
“the goodness and kindness (love of men, gthavOpwxta) of God our 
Saviour hath appeared” (Tit., iii, 4), for the purpose that “being 
justified by his grace, we may be heirs according to hope, of life 
everlasting.” The Gospel shows us the first fruits of those whom 
the loving-kindness of our gentle Saviour visits by His grace. The 
lowly shepherds make haste “to go over to Bethlehem, to see this 
word that is come to us, which the Lord hath shown to us.” He who 
was born but a few hours ago, of the spotless Virgin Mother, is now 
born by faith in the hearts of these simple men who “returned, 
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glorifying and praising God, for all the things they had heard and 
seen.” 

The mystical birth of our Lord in the soul of the just is to be 
a principle of a new and higher life. Therefore, in the Collect, 
Holy Church prays God “to vouchsafe that the holy faith which 
illumines our minds, may in all our actions shine forth to thy 
glory before the world.” 

Our Lord is newly born to-day. The grace of the holy Mysteries 
is ever new also—in them we are ever rejuvenated. So in the Post- 
communion we pray for health of soul and body, for in this Sacra- 
ment “He comes to us whose wondrous birth renews the youth of 
mankind.” 

(3) The third Mass, the Mass of the day, celebrates the eternal 
Generation of the Word. The darkness of the midnight hour, the 
shadows of the early morning, have yielded place to the light of 
day. On this very day the sun triumphs over night—once more, 
steadily, if slowly, it rises higher and higher in the heavens, a fit 
image of the eternal Sun of justice Who to-day has dawned upon 
the world. 

Seeing that we now enjoy the full light of faith, we are able to 
open our eyes to gaze into that ocean of light, those “holy splendors” 
wherein is accomplished the mystery of the divine Generation. 
Carried on the wings of the inspired Eagle of Patmos, above and 
beyond space and time, we are at the very beginning, when there was 
naught but “the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God” (John, i). 

This glorious, incomprehensible, invisible Word is to-day seen 
by mortal eyes, for to-day “the Word was made flesh,” and pitched 
his tent (ésxhvwoev) amongst us, so that when we gaze on the 
man Jesus we “saw his glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of 
the Father, full of grace and truth, of whose fulness we have all 
received” (John, i). 

Our appreciation of the mystery and glory of the Incarnation 
would be utterly inadequate did we not constantly revert to the 
eternal Generation of the Word, the while we lovingly taste the 
sweets of His temporal birth. The meek and gentle Babe of Beth- 
lehem—so poor and helpless, even as any other human babe—is the 
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Son of the King of ages, a Ray of the face of Him who is called 
“the Father of Lights,’ the Splendor of that Sun which knows 
neither rising nor setting. And He comes into this world of dark- 
ness “for us men and for our salvation.” 

This is pointed out in the Epistle. The Saviour born to-day is 
old with everlasting years: the heavens and the earth, which to us 
appear as if they had always been and would endure forever, are 
but of yesterday. They shall grow old, as a vesture, and shall be 
cast away like a worn-out garment, but “thou art the selfsame, and 
thy years shall not fail.” 

Let the devout soul, above all the priest, whose mission and 
supreme privilege it is to be the Saviour’s helpmate in the work 
He came to do in the world, ponder over the inspired words of these 
masterpieces of liturgical prayer. Our piety, if it is to be a living 
and growing reality, must be fed, not on sentiment, but on truth. 
This we can always find best in the liturgy of the Church, whose 
ministers it is our glory to be. 

The whole spirit of Christmas is expressed, and all our thoughts 
and yearnings are summed up in the Postcommunion of the Mass 
of the day; when we pray that “even as the Saviour of the world, 
born to-day, bestowed upon us, by adoption, the sonship of God, 
so we may look to Him for the grace of a happy eternity.” 





CHRISTMAS CAROLS IN THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH 
By the Rev. F. JosEpH KeLty, Mus.D. 


Carol singing at Christmas time is a practice which is Catholic in 
its origin, but which we have not encouraged to the same extent as 
our non-Catholic brethren. Although in recent years the practice 
of singing carols on the feast of Christmas has rapidly spread in 
our chapels, churches and cathedrals, yet the custom has not become 
as universal as its association with a most joyous event would 
warrant. We always associate Christmas with music, for does 
not Holy Writ speak of the multitude of the heavenly host, praising 
the New Born King and singing “Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth, peace to men of good will’? Caroling at Christmas time 
is not more than the perpetuation of that glorious carol by the 
heavenly host in honor of Christ the New Born King. How appro- 
priate then it is for the Church to usher in this glorious festival by 
the singing of the beautiful carols which are all her own. This 
custom has been lauded in verse by Tennyson in his great poem, 
“In Memoriam,” in these words: 

The time draws near the Birth of Christ: 
The moon is hid, the night is still; 


The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist. 


And our own Longfellow beautifully describes the celebration of 
the birth of the Redeemer thus: 


I heard the bells on Christmas Day 
Their old familiar carols play, 

And mild and sweet the words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men. 


The Christmas carol is essentially pastoral, suited to the sim- 
plicity of the words, and to that of the shepherds, who were the 
first to sing them, as they went forth to pay homage to the Divine 
Infant in the manger. The custom of carolling is ages old. In 
the second century, we read that Telesphorus, Bishop of Rome, in- 
stituted the custom of celebrating Christmas with songs of Noel 
or carols, Telesphorus became Bishop of Rome in the year 129 
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A.D. He says that it was ordained “that on the Holy Night of 
the Nativity of our Lord and Saviour, they do celebrate public 
church services, and in them solemnly sing the Angels’ Hymn, be- 
cause also the same night He was declared unto the shepherds 
by an angel, as the truth itself does witness.” Here then is a 
definite statement that the “Gloria in Excelsis Deo” was the first 
carol of the Church. With the coming of St. Ambrose in the fourth 
century, the sacred carol became a living thing. It grew in shape 
and significance until it vied with the Liturgy itself, which it em- 
bellished and in part made vocal. 

Carols of the strictly ecclesiastical stamp show all degrees of 
poetic ability. They agree in the general tendency to interpret in 
its relation to the soul of man; hence, they all include a brief outline 
of the Nativity of Christ. Some are strongly mystical in character. 
The usual mark of the carol made among the people and sung by 
them, is its recurrence in several slightly different versions. Some- 
times stanzas are added or omitted or displaced; sometimes the 
sense is confused by forgetfulness or misunderstanding or mishear- 
ing; sometimes whole lines or groups of lines are lost, except their 
thyme-schemes, which are then filled out either to the same general 
purport or with quite a different meaning. All these charges are 
due to oral transmission extending over a considerable period of 
time. It is probable that some of the carols were gradually altered 
out of resemblance to their original form. Yet they are all more 
concerned with the story of the Nativity than with any subtleties 
of interpretation. . 

But it was in the Middle Ages that we witness the firm establish- 
ing of the carol and of carol singing. In the history of the world’s 
music, the carols of this period have not been matched for grace, 
beauty or expressiveness. The Birth and Mission of Christ inspired 
forms and customs with new meaning and spirit. Carols of ado- 
ration of the New Born King were developed in the Church and 
suggested the term “Christmas carol.” At this time we meet with 
two distinctive types of carols: the religious, sung in church or at 
the door of the church, and the festive, sung at the crowning of 
kings. It is the Christmas carols in their religious sense alone that 
we are considering. These are purely devotional, founded on the 
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beautiful story of the “Birth of Christ in Bethlehem town.” They 
naturally grew out of the account in Holy Writ, and the books 
which emphasize the romantic and marvelous character of the 
Nativity and its surroundings. It is interesting to note that the 
story of the shepherds, doubtless because of the fashion for pas- 
torals at the time, was the aspect of the Nativity most often treated, 


The first carols drew their legendry from old sacred books, which 
surrounded Mary, the Mother of the New Born King, with number- 
less marvels and miracles. Many carols have been written in her 
praise, to honor the great part that she played in the mystery of the 
Incarnation. Her birth was heralded by the shining ones, her youth 
was spent in the Temple, where she received food at the hands of 
angels, hearing their songs. When the shepherds approached to adore 
her Divine Child, “the cave at that time seemed like a glorious 
temple, because both the tongues of angels and men united to adore 
and magnify God on account of the Birth of Jesus Christ.” It was 
sentiments such as these that enriched the first carols. The mys- 
teries, the joys, the dolors of Mary which figure in the Rosary 
have been fruitful carols in all languages. 


Thou holy daughter of Sion, 
Princess of Jerusalem, 

To-day sprang of thee alone 
The grain of Jesse in Bethlehem. 


The orient light of Nazareth 
Thou art also, to stint our strife, 
Thou broughtest forth against death 
This day the soothfast Man of Life. 


No festival of the year has been so prolific of interesting mem- 
ories as those of Yule-tide, which have been perpetuated in carols. 
In one sense, they form a link with the past of which we cannot 
afford to lose sight. The single idea underlying the fabric of univer- 
sal carolry is one which affects mankind the world over, the Birth 
of Christ. A carol without a strongly expressed belief in the Incar- 
nation is no carol at all. A carol must relate in one way or other 
to Christmas-tide. It is, as it were, an echo of the angels’ song and 
the song of the shepherds, who came to adore the Divine Infant, and 
serves to bring before one’s mind most clearly the scenes of that 
first Christmas night in Bethlehem. 
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All nations and all times have assisted in inventing and developing 
the pastoral. The shepherds abiding in the field were the natural 
offspring of the sheep-tenders of Homer, and near kinsfolk in point 
of time of the “pastores” of whom Virgil sang in such sweet num- 
bers. The event which is the source of all carolry, as we Catholics 


understand the term, namely the Nativity, itself had been enough 
to have unlocked the throats and pipes of every shepherd on the hill- 
sides through all the world. Nor is it possible to believe that, once 
awakened to utterance, such songs ever ceased. The old carolists, 
true children of Nature, hesitated how to frame their song, how to 
sing the Birth of the Son of Man. St. Jerome tells us that in his 
time Christians already had “cantiques” (carols) to celebrate the 
Birth of Christ. In literary value, carols of the ecclesiastical type 
are gems of religious inspiration. In some subjects they are over- 
bound to the Biblical material; in others, they show vivid imagina- 
tion and tender feeling. As a class, they are most beautiful, being 
as exquisite in form as in essence. 


Why then should carol singing not form a prominent part of 
Catholic Church service? Every Catholic church in the land should 
revive this beautiful custom of the ages of faith, by singing carols 
on the steps of the church, or before the crib in the church itself, 
thus returning to an effective and impressive celebration. Carol 
singing should have a firm root in the hearts of our Catholic clergy 
and people, as an expression of the greatest event in all history; 
it has a perennial charm as poetry and song. It grew out of the 
Mysteries of the Incarnation and Nativity, and the’custom of placing 
a crib, containing the representation of the Divine Infant with Mary 
and Joseph kneeling by, in the church. The ceremony of singing 
before the crib on Christmas morning will go far towards creating 
the proper Christmas spirit among our people. Sung among impres- 
sive surroundings, and especially when sung by children, during the 
Christmas time, they are as echoes of the glorious harmonies that 
greeted the Divine Infant on that first Christmas night in Bethlehem. 

When Christ was born of Mary free, 
In Bethlehem in that fair city, 


Angels sung on with mirth and glee, 
“In excelsis gloria.” 
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Herdmen beheld these angels bright, 

To them appeared with great light, 

And said, “God’s Son is born this night, 
In excelsis gloria.” 


This King is come to save His kind, 

As in Scripture we may find; 

Therefore this song have we in mind, 
“In excelsis gloria.” 


Then, Lord, for Thy great grace, 

Grant us the bliss to see Thy face, 

Where we may sing to Thee solace, 
“In excelsis gloria.” 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


EncyLicAL LETTER oF His Hoiiness Pope BeNepict XV. on 
THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE 
DEATH OF ST. JEROME, THE GREAT DocToR OF 
THE Hoty ScRIPTURES 


The Holy Father gives a brief summary of the history of the 
life of St. Jerome: his untiring study of the Holy Scriptures, his 
stay in the Orient to learn the Hebrew and Chaldaic languages, his 
sojourn at Constantinople, where he was a disciple of the Patriarch 
St. Gregory, the Theologian, for about three years. He further 
mentions how St. Jerome went to Rome and there assisted Pope 
St. Damasus in the affairs connected with the government of the 
Church, and how he in his spare hours continued his studies of 
the Holy Scriptures and conducted biblical classes, how he, at the 
request of the Pope, revised some portions of the Holy Scriptures. 
After the death of St. Damasus, St. Jerome returned to Bethlehem 
and there prayed and studied, and taught the Holy Scriptures and 
translated nearly all the books of the Old Testament into Latin 
from the Hebrew, making a searching study of a great many 
manuscripts. The Holy Father, furthermore, proves from the 
writings of St. Jerome that he had the greatest reverence for the 
inspired writings of the Holy Bible, and how he firmly maintained 
that no error can be found in the Holy Scriptures, because God 
who is Truth itself and who is the principal author of these writ- 
ings can neither err nor deceive. 

The Holy Father warns against the practice of unscrupulous 
scholars who, under the guise of higher criticism, have destroyed 
the Divine authority of the Holy Bible. Though the Church ad- 
mits that in matters having reference to natural phenomena, and 
other matters of science, the sacred writers did, as is quite evident, 
speak after the manner usual in those days and not in the terms of 
modern science, still this principle cannot be applied to the historical 
part of the Holy Books, denying historical value to them and 
asserting that they merely took down popular stories concerning 
such events as are narrated in the Holy Bible. 


His Holiness admonishes all the bishops of the Church to foster 
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with great solicitude the study of the Holy Scriptures among the 
clergy, because this study holds the foremost place among all clerj- 
cal studies. This study, however, must be conducted in the spirit 
of St. Jerome, namely with profound reverence for the Word of 
God and with a devout mind, for then only will the Spirit of God 
give the student a true understanding of the Divine revelation, 
(Encyclical Letters, Sept. 15, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, pages 
385-422. ) 


ApostoLtic LETTERS ON THE TRIDUUM IN MEMORY OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTENARY OF THE DEATH OF ST. JEROME TO BE 
HELD AT THE BasILica oF St. Mary MAJor AND IN 

ALL THE CATHOLIC CHURCHES ! 


The relics of St. Jerome were brought from Bethlehem to the 
Basilica of St. Mary Major at the time of the Crusades. Where- 
fore a solemn Triduum is to be celebrated at that church from 
December 17th to 19th. A plenary indulgence is granted to all 
the faithful who receive the Sacraments and visit St. Mary Major 
on December 19th, to pray there for the intentions of the Holy 
Father; partial indulgences are also granted for visits during the 
Triduum. It is the desire of the Holy Father that a Triduum 
in honor of St. Jerome be held within a year from Sept. 30, 1920, 
in all the Catholic churches of the world, at which the people may 
gain the same indulgences which are granted for that occasion to 
St. Mary Major. (Apostolic Letters of Pope Benedict XV., Sept. 
15, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 438.) 


EXPLANATION OF THE MEANING OF THE CATHEDRATICUM 


The S. Congregation of the Council states that some bishops of 
France had requested the Holy See to approve of their intention to 
collect the cathedraticum from all parish churches, figuring on two 
centimes per head of the members of a parish. The S. Congrega- 
tion explains that the cathedraticum is, in the first place, to be paid 
not only by parish churches but by all churches and chapels and 
benefices under the jurisdiction of the bishop. Moreover, it is not 
a tax per capita or a tax based on the revenues of a church or 
chapel, but rather a sign of the acknowledgment of the jurisdic- 
tion of the bishop, wherefore the amount to be paid ought to be 
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small, and the same for all who are obliged to pay it. The bishops 
admit that it had not been the custom in France to collect the 
cathedraticum but that it has become necessary at present to de- 
mand the cathedraticum because the fees of the chancery office have 
not been sufficient to cover the expenditures of the office. The S. 
Congregation answers that this is not the purpose of the cathedra- 
ticum and that a certain amount could be taken from the offerings 
of the Catholic people known in France as the “Denier du Culte.” 
For special needs of the diocese, Canon 1505 permits the bishop to 
impose, besides the seminary tax mentioned in Canons 1355 and 
1356, a moderate tax on all priests, both secular and regular, hold- 
ing ecclesiastical benefices. -(S. Cong. of the Council, March 13, 
1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, page 444.) 


REVISED EpITIONS OF THE “MEMORIALE RITUUM” AND THE 
‘Roman Missa 

The S. Congregation of Rites announces the publication at Rome 
of the revised edition of the Memoriale Rituuwm, which contains the 
ceremonies of Holy Week and other solemn functions for small 
churches where the complete solemn rite cannot be observed; the 
S. Congregation furthermore announces that the new Roman Missal 
is completed which has been revised so as to correspond with the - 
revision of the Roman Breviary made by Pope Pius X. (S. Cong. 
of Rites, Jan. 14, 1920, concerning the Memoriale Rituum, and 
July 25, 1920, concerning the Roman Missal; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. 
XII, page 448. ) 


NEw AND SHORTENED FORMULAS FOR THE RECONSECRATION OF 
ALTARS THAT HAvE Lost THE CONSECRATION 


If the altar slab of a consecrated altar becomes loose and is moved 
even in the slightest manner the altar loses its consecration. A very 
short formula is given by which the bishop may reconsecrate it. 

There is also a new formula for the reconsecration of consecrated 
altars where the altar plate has been broken, or where the relics 
were taken out, or where the cover over the relics is broken or 
taken away. : 

(S. Cong. of Rites, Sept. 9, 1920; Acta Ap. Sedis, vol. XII, 


pages 449-453.) - Fr. StanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M. 





ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


EFFECT OF THE CODE ON DiI0cESAN RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES 


Question. The Code rules that certain important affairs in religious com- 
munities are not to be attended to by a higher superior except with the consent 
of their Council. Now, in some diocesan religious communities the members 
of the Council are appointed by the Mother General of the diocesan Congrega- 
tion, and they are removable at her will. It seems that such regulations are 
not in harmony with the Code, especially as a Council appointed by choice of the 
Rev. Mother and removable at her pleasure is not quite free to give an inde- 
pendent vote in any matter in which the vote of the Council is required. 


SACERDOS. 


Answer. The Code rules that all laws, both universal and par- 
ticular, contrary to the Code are abolished by the very fact that the 
Code became law. The Church demands that the rules and Consti- 
tutions of religious organizations are to be revised to bring them 
into harmony with the Code, unless special laws contrary to the 
Code are explicitly allowed by the Code to exist. The Code repeat- 
edly provides for the retention of special laws by clauses like, 
“standum Constitutionibus,” “nist Constitutiones praescribant,” etc. 


The revision of the Constitutions of religious organizations under 
Papal law must be submitted to the S. Congregation of Religious, 
while the revision of the Constitutions of diocesan communities is 
to be approved by the Bishop. 


In reference to the election or appointment of the members of 
the Council of General or Provincial superiors, the Code does not 
give any rules, but leaves the manner of election or appointment to 
the respective Constitutions of the various religious organizations. 
The religious communities approved by the Holy See since 1901 
had to make their Constitutions agree with the “Normae.” Accord- 
ing to these the members of the Council are elected in chapter. The 
removal of members of the Council of the General Superior must 
be voted on by the members of the Council and submitted to the 
S. Congregation of the Religious. 


Diocesan Congregations are not obliged to follow the “Normae,” 
for those Normae are not of the nature of a law. However, if the 


Constitutions of a diocesan religious community leave to the Rev. 
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Mother the appointment of the members of the Council and their 
removal, such Constitutions are not in harmony with the mind of 
the Church and the Bishop can and should change them. The 
Constitutions which leave the appointment of some of the members 
of the Council to the superior of the Congregation, and the appoint- 
ment of others to election by the chapter, are not so much opposed 
to the general practice of the Church and could be allowed to con- 
tinue until the Holy See rules otherwise. 


Hoty COMMUNION AT THE MipnicHT MAss on CHRISTMAS 


Question. The Code rules that Holy Communion can be given during the 
hours when Holy Mass can be said (Canon 867, § 4). Again, Canon 821, § 2, 
states that on Christmas the parochial and the Community Mass (in religious 
Orders) may be said at midnight. Is it, therefore, correct to conclude that 
the law of the Church allows Holy Communion to be distributed at the mid- 
night Mass? 


PAROCHUS. 

Answer. Holy Communion may not be distributed during the 
midnight Mass in parochial churches and in churches of religious 
Orders without a special privilege. The midnight Mass on Christ- 
mas in these churches has been allowed for many centuries. In fact, 
the very rubrics of the Roman missal state that the first of the three 
Masses is to be said at midnight. The other principle of the Code, 
namely that Holy Communion may be given during the hours when 
Holy Mass is allowed to be said, is likewise an old law. Though the 
laws concerning the midnight Mass on Christmas and the distribu- 
tion of Holy Communion were the same in former times as the 
laws of the Code, the S. Congregation of Rites (April 20, 1641, and 
December. 7, 1641) answered that it was not lawful to give Holy 
Communion at the midnight Mass on Christmas. The indult of the 
Holy See, August 1, 1907, in favor of religious communities, grant- 
ing them to have a midnight Mass on Christmas to which they were 
not entitled by law (for the law only gave this privilege to parochial 
and Order churches) explicitly grants them the permission to give 
Holy Communion, but this concession cannot be extended to other 
churches. As far as we know, several bishops of the United States 
obtained permission to give Holy Communion at the midnight Mass, 
and it seems that it is not difficult to obtain this permission. 
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CorRECT CONSTRUCTION OF THE WALLS AND-OF THE HIGH ALTAR 
oF CHURCHES TO BE CONSECRATED 









Question. Will you kindly explain whether my church, which is to be con- 
i secrated, is correctly constructed as to walls and high altar. The church is built 
i of cement and stone up to the water table, the rest of the walls is of brick, the 
i roof of framework covered with slate. The high altar is mason work of brick 
i and cement from the foundation, the lower structure of the altar itself is of 
brick covered with composition imitation marble. Can such a church and altar 
y be consecrated ? 


PAROCcHUS. 


Answer. The Code, in Canon 1165, § 4, rules that a church 
| built of wood, or of iron or other metal, cannot be consecrated. All 
| other material, such as stone, brick, cement blocks, may therefore 
| serve for the construction of the walls of a church to be consecrated. 
The roof may be of any material. Under the church there should be 
no storage rooms for wine and other profane purposes (S. Cong. 
of Rites, Decr. duthentica No. 3157 ad 5) and rooms used for 
entertainments in the basement of a church to be consecrated are also 
iH forbidden (S. Cong. of Rites, Decr. auth. No. 3546 ad 1). 

| At the consecration of a church one altar must at the same time 
H be consecrated. It should be the high altar, but if this has been 
consecrated previously, the consecration of a side altar is required. 
i The altar to be consecrated does not necessarily have to be built up 
tl from the foundation, but it is necessary that the altar plate, or 
slab, be of natural stone and supported by columns or entire side 
pieces of natural stone. The rest of the structure under the altar 
| table might be of other material, even artificial stone or composition. 
But the columns or posts of natural stone which support the four 
corners of the altar plate must be visible, for in the consecration the 
bishop has to anoint the four corners at the point of contact of the 
altar plate with the support. Though, as said before, it is not 
i absolutely necessary that the altar foundation be built up from the 
| ground, still the altar, after it is placed into position and consecrated, 
i must not be moved from its place, not even for a slight distance, 
| otherwise the consecration is lost. 
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SIGNIFICATION OF THE BLESSING OF RosEs ON Rosary SUNDAY 

Question. Recently I had occasion to bless roses, on the celebration of Rosary 
Sunday. The question arises as to the signification of this blessing. What 
position does this blessing hold in liturgical blessings and what intrinsic power 
does this blessed flower possess, and is it reckoned among the sacramentals af 
the Church? I can see only a symbolical signification in this flower. Is it the 
mind of the Church on this Feast of the Rosary to emphasize the blessing of 
the flowers in preference to the rosary? 

Director Societatis Ss. Rosaril. 

Answer. The blessing of roses is not necessarily connected with 
the Feast of the Rosary. Nevertheless, the two terms, rosary and 
roses are intimately connected with each other. The prayer which 
is so beautifully called the rosary, even more expressive in the 
German “Rosenkranz,” means a garland of roses, woven together 
into a crown for the Queen of Heaven. - There is, then, a real con- 
nection between a crown or garland of roses, with which we deco- 
rate the image or statue of the Blessed Virgin, and the figurative 
garland of prayer and salutation which we offer in the rosary. The 
unexcelled beauty and fragrance of the rose, called by many the 
queen among flowers, naturally suggested the idea of offering this 
flower in preference to all others to the Heavenly Queen, for the 
decoration of her images and altars. Moreover, the Church re- 
ferred the passage of Ecclesiasticus, “I was exalted like a palm 
tree in Cades, and as a rose plant in Jericho” (Chap. xxiv, 18), to 
the Blessed Virgin. 

The form of blessing roses for the Society of the Holy Rosary, 
contained in the Appendix to the Roman Ritual, certainly does make 
the blessed roses a sacramental, by the pious use of which the people 
can obtain, through the prayer of the Church, the blessings men- 
tioned in the formula of the Ritual. 


It is difficult to say whether the blessing of roses or the blessings 
of the prayer-beads may be more prominent on Rosary Sunday. 
They are practically the same; the one is figuratively a garland of 
roses, the other a real one. 


RIGHTS OF CHAPLAINS OF HOSPITALS 


Question. There is a maternity department attached to my hospital. Have 
I the right to baptize children born in the hospital, or has the pastor of the 
mother the right to baptize her child in the hospital? Can any priest from this 
or any other diocese say Holy Mass in the hospital without the’ permission of 
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the chaplain, or can the Mother Superior allow priests: whom she knows well 
to say Mass? Has any pastor the right to come to the hospital to administer the 


Last Sacraments to his parishioners? 
CAPELLANUS, 


Answer. Whether a chaplain has parochial rights in an institu- 
tion depends on the local Ordinary. Asa rule, chaplains of hospitals 
are given parochial rights. If so, the chaplain may baptize not only 
in danger of death, but in all cases where infants cannot be removed 
to the parish church of the mother within the time that the Church 
wants them baptized, that is to say about a week. If the chaplain 
has parochial rights over the institution, the local pastor, much less . 
any other pastor, has no right to baptize or administer the last 
Sacraments in the hospital. The chaplain has the right to demand 
the “Celebret” from priests who wish to say Mass in the hospital, 
and it is out of question that the Mother Superior has any right in 
this matter. Asa rule, it is not customary for priests of the diocese 
to get a “Celebret” when traveling within the diocese, still the 
Code insists that there should be some means of identifying them 
as priests in good standing. The chaplain may admit them once 
or twice if they dress as priests, though they are not known to him. 


Fr. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 
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SHORT SERMONS ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
By the Very Rev. BEDE JarreEtT, O.P. 


THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW YEAR’S 


HALLOWED BE Tuy NAME 


1. The first shedding of the Precious Blood appropriately coin- 
cided with the giving of the Holy Name to the Child; appropriately, 
for the Holy Name signified His redeeming work: “His name shall 
be called Jesus, because He shall save His people from their sins.” 
He came for that purpose, to save the world and His name meant 
Saviour. The story then of the Incarnation and of its gradual 
development through the pages of the Gospels is an unfolding of 


that central idea, the redemption of the world. The meaning that 
lay behind the perfect poem of God-made Man was all of one piece, 
woven throughout. It opens with the promise of the Saviofir; it 
shows His coming and His manifestation, to shepherds and kings, 
to holy women, to priests faithful in their service of God, to crowds 
by way of miracle and parable, to countless sinners through His 
forgiveness of their sin and the gracious charm of His kindly pres- 
ence. But the thread that is interwoven with it all is the thread of 
salvation, redemption, atonement: this is what the Name prefigured 
and now for us sums up in smallest compass the memories of that 
birth, life, death, and resurrection. Just as the name Napoleon 
brings to mind a figure of defined physical form, a great tradition of 
military genius and success, a power of organization, shattered 
dreams, exile and a lonely death; so does the Holy Name recall the 
story of the Incarnation and the Redemption of the world. 


2. Now, one reason, as far as we can tell, that moved God to the 
wonders of Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Calvary, was to make worship 
easier to man, to give him God, made after his own image and 


likeness. The Hebrew people were at a disadvantage with the 
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world about them, for God could not in their case be represented to 
the eye, had no intelligible name, could hardly impress them as a 
personality, still less—one would think—could influence them by 
love. It must have been so exceedingly difficult for the ordinary 
type of man to love God, that mighty power, an object indeed of 
fear, reverence, obedience; yet of course love was demanded of 
them. We are much more happily placed than they, for we have 
God represented to us in the familiar and attractive form of a child, 
a boy, a man, with the external appearance of physical beauty, and 
with a loveliness of character that appeals even to those who cannot 
find in Him the object of their complete adoration. We, however, — 
then, have presented to us in the revealed story of the Gospels God 
under the guise of man; and we have a right to consider this one 
of the purposes inspiring the Incarnation. | 

3. Our Lord, in His model prayer, sets on our lips a petition for 
the hallowing of God’s name; by this He means that we should 
realize our obligation to praise Him, and realize this obligation to 
be so far primary that it is mentioned as almost the earliest petition 
in the Our Father. But our duty of praising God is not fulfilled by 
the mere means of prayer. That is indeed the more important, be- 
cause the positive, side; there is, however, the other, negative, obli- 
gation to refrain from dishonoring the Divine Name. This is 
secured by the avoidance first of all of blasphemy. We ought not 
deliberately to use words prejudicial to the divine honor and 
majesty, not for the reason that we can in any way whatever 
affect God, who dwells serenely above us, but because, since He is 
our Creator from whom we have received all that we are and do, 
we owe Him in return the service of our mind, heart, lips. Sec- 
ondly, it carries with it the duty of abstaining from the use of the 
Divine Name (God, Christ, Jesus) lightly in our conversation. 
This is a lesser sin than the first, for it is chiefly indeliberate, i. ¢., 
the words are used merely from habit, without deliberation, above 
all without any reference at all to their meaning. Hence there is 
no intended blasphemy, as we suppose does occur in the first case. 
Yet, for all that, there is sin, for we are treating with scant courtesy 
the name of our Maker, Redeemer and Best Friend. A man would 
be angry to find in the chance conversation of his acquaintances the 
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name of some one he loved spoken of lightly, slightingly. Just so, 
no less than the name of his mother or wife or lover, should he 
himself in his own talk refrain from and, in the talk of others, 
discourage any reference to the name of God that is unworthy of 
it. Thirdly, whenever in courts of law an oath is taken on the name 
of God, scrupulous attention must be paid that our statements be 
absolutely and exactly truthful, lest perjury be added to our lie. 
For the better keeping of this Commandment, the Holy Name 
Sodality affords a center and a fellowship. 


THE SuNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


FourtH COMMANDMENT 


1. The Finding in the Temple we count among the Joyful 
Mysteries, yet it is also one oi the Seven Dolors of the Mother of 
God. It was fraught with sorrow as Our Lady could not help 
expressing to her Son, yet it was also lit up with joy, the gladness 
that sprang to her heart when she heard His voice at last, and saw 
His face, and found that He would come back with her to Naza- 
reth. It reads almost as though she feared His ministry had 
already begun and He would never again come back to her home. 
Somehow the pictures of the boyhood of St. John the Baptist sug- 
gest him austerely in the desert almost at the very age when Our 
Lord was lost as a boy; and it perhaps came to Our Lady’s mind, 
who knew of St. Elizabeth’s loneliness, that she, too, was to face 
even thus early, in all His fresh beauty and alluring attractiveness 
of boyhood, the same separation. At any rate, she was certainly 
perplexed by His answer and “understood not the word that He 
spoke,” yet “kept all these words in her heart.” Would it be 
possible to say that she did not really know His future life in its 
detail? It certainly must have been perfectly clear to her already 
that He wouldbe about His Father’s business, so that she could 
hardly have doubted that or been perplexed by it. What troubled 
her was: Why thus early? And why start already in this strange 


boyish way of questioning and answering? 


2. But the real astonishing thing, to us at least, is that He should 
ever have returned, and returned for so long, to the village life 
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of Nazareth in subjection to them. It is surprising from both sides, 
His and theirs. First from His side, it seems strange that after this 
exhibition of the inability of His Mother and Foster Father to 
understand in detail His business in life and His necessary inde. 
pendence and ultimate loneliness He should deliberately put Him- 

self “in subjection” to them; then from their side, for it is difficult 
- to conceive how any one could find it in them to take charge of the 
Eternal Wisdom. Still the fact remains that He, Eternal Wisdom, 
put Himself under the charge of such as could (though they were 
the best and most clear-sighted of creatures) never understand the 
purposes and providence of God. He sets us here, then, at least 
the principle of that fourth Commandment, the reverence always 
due to parenthood, the full obedience that childhood always owes, 
You see from this there can be no possible exception based on the 
score of knowledge, maturity of judgment, and true manliness, when 
He, Eternal Wisdom and Ineffable Power, made Himself subject. 





3. There are no limits then in childhood which personal capacity 
can set as the boundary-marks to parental control. Every child 


must obey his parents in all that is not sin, through obedience to 
last only while childhood lasts, but reverence and respect and love 
to endure to the end; obedience so long as I am under their roof, 
dependent on them; obedience to whomsoever is set over me by 
them or by lawful authority. Then the parents have also obligations 
to the children, obligations that necessarily involve due guidance, 
rational commands, the proper development of their children’s - 
gifts, morally, physically, intellectually. Since the child has to 
be careful to obey, the parents have to be even more careful 
(parents are older, more responsible) about whatever they call 
upon their children to obey. Mere foolishness, irritability, vanity, 
selfishness are no genuine motives for demanding obedience from 
childhood. These follies undermine the relationship of both child - 
and parent, the authority of the one, the affection of the other. 
Finally, as to-day’s Gospel amply witnesses, the child has a right 
to its own calling, to the carrying out of its own purpose, divinely 
planned. The real business of the father and mother is to de- 
velop the character of the child and teach it more and more to 
become independent of them. Naturally such an ideal demands 
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immense unselfishness on the part of the parents, since human 
Jove in certain cases wants always to protect the object of its love. 
The child, however, has its own business in the world, designed 
for it by the Heavenly Father. To accomplish this, the child has 
to be “lost” to home. No one may interfere, except by way of 
advice and counsel, for the child has now become a separate per- 
sonality, aloof, alone. Since its early beginnings in the bosom of 
its mother till the final establishment of its own home and family 
life after marriage, the child is adventuring towards a completer 
and more personal existence. The success of this will depend 
immeasurably upon the part played by the parents in that gradual 
development while the child advances in wisdom and age. 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


THE SACRAMENT OF MATRIMONY 


1. It was indeed characteristic of our Lord that He should have 
begun His public ministry at a marriage-feast and that His 


“beginning of miracles” should have taken the form of turning 
water into wine. Not unfairly we can say that the Incarnation, 
as far as we individuals are concerned, has just that purpose, to 
enable us to turn by divine power the natural and native excellence 
of God’s creation into something higher and nobler, more colored, 
_if the expression be allowed, stronger. We are set down in a 
world that has over it the blight of original sin, and we ourselves 
who so approach the world are ourselves infected by the disquali- 
fications that this evil has left in us. As children, or later as 
adults, we receive the waters of Baptism, and by their instru- 
mentality we receive God’s grace, a divine life, a power to make 
use of the good things which God has provided for them that love 
Him. We can liken ourselves to children who find themselves 
before a table set out with attractive delicacies but yet bewitched 
so as to be unable to touch or taste or enjoy the sweets spread 
before them. So were we all, till Baptism gave us the power to 
' make use of ‘these good things; not, of course, that Baptism puts 
us back where we should have been, had Adam not sinned, in the 
sense of being unable to possess all the effects of his state of 
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original justice, but what it does do is to give us the chance 
gradually to put ourselves back, by the faithful and constant use 
of the Sacraments, of prayer, and by manful struggle against 
temptation. 

2. Now amongst these good things of life which man must use 
and enjoy, not only in the natural, but in the supernatural sense, 
is the act and state of marriage. “Increase and multiply” is the 
command of God given to all creation—a command which is 
echoed in chorus by the desires of nature itself. Man feels 
the same imperious impulse from within as well as from without, 
the same command spoken by “the law of his own members” as 
well as by God: “Increase and multiply.” Moreover, this com- 
mand, which is backed by desire, is part of the normal activity 
of man; yet it needs divine support for its due and proper ob- 
servance, since, after all, the fulfilling of the command is also the 
beginning of responsibilities. When a man and a woman are led 
together by love, they are fulfilling desire; but no less they con- 
tract duties that spring out of love, duties of respect and rev- 
erence, else love vanishes. Have you never noticed how true love 
makes a man, of course, very happy with himself and the world 
about him,—to such an extent it exalts him with its excitement,— 
still no less always humbles him: “I am not worthy,” is the first 
cry of the heart in love. So one starts with reverence and respect, 
and these are the high bulwarks against mere passion. But rev- 
erence is not just a sentiment; it is an attitude—if you will, a 
prophecy. For a man reverences his wife as his love anticipates, 
perhaps unconsciously, that she will be one day the mother of his 
child. 

3. No man in the Faith, when he is making his choice, must 
forget his child-to-be. He has to choose not only a wife, but a 
mother. Now you can guess from this the divine forbidding of 
divorce! God is legislating for the world as a whole. Hence He 
forbids any remarriage, even of the innocent party, for though in 
individual cases there may be no children, His law deals with 
the mass of mankind, deals with the principles rather than the 
emotional argument of some particular distressing case. All law, 
so runs the very definition of it, must touch the common good. 
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But the forbidding of divorce is the merely negative side of the 
divine command. Children are the justification of marriage and 
its reward. How blessed a reward they are, all know. Absti- 
nence alone may be the means chosen for limiting their number; 
and there must be a reasonable motive even for abstinence. The 
Faith then steps in to bless the home life: “It is religion that doth 
make vows kept” (King John, Act 3, Sc. 1), for, when the joy- 
fever is spent, some constancy can only be ensured by divine 
grace. The Sacrament links with the eternal steadfastness of God, 
what the mere caprice of man might want only to make variable. 
Man is of his nature a creature of change, God alone is of Himself 
everlasting; so that in matters where life-long fidelity is required, 
man has need of God. Our generation asks what should be the 
place of the wife? We answer, in her home, her husband’s part- 
ner, in his heart his queen. 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


I BELrEvE: FaitH GIvEN 


1. Is it not strange, how very often indeed justice looks unjust? 
It is not that it merely seems unmerciful, which would be more 
understandable; but that it really looks unfair, that is, unjust. 
Take this parable of the householder and the people out of work 
and the even payment. Now, it strikes one right off as manifestly 
unfair to treat everybody the same, whether they have had to 
bear the burden of the sweltering heats at full work; or whether 
they have merely lain down under the heat in the lazy market 
place and only come in to work when the sun has already begun 
to slide down the heavens and the still coolness of the evening 
begun to come up. But after careful consideration of the whole 
story, detail by detail, it is undoubted that the householder is 
certainly just. He does all that he has promised to do to the only 
people to whom he made any promise at all; the others he treated 
entirely out of his own goodness without any other consideration 
than his goodness. Take these points: (1) the workers, who 
afterwards complained, joined up on a distinct understanding of 
“a penny a day.” ~ “They also received every man a penny.” 
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. Quite just therefore. (2) The other people made no stipulation 


at all, but the householder gaily undertook to give “what shall be 
just.” (3) Their idleness was not their fault. They had waited 
for the employers as custom and law determined; and the house- 
holder if he had wanted them could have had them from the first. 
If there was any fault committed, it was not theirs. 

2. Now really when you come to think about it, doesn’t -that 
represent rather well the attitude of God to the world in the gift 
of faith? Can’t you imagine, from the people you know, that the 
bulk of people are rather in the position of wanting some sort of 


religion or faith to carry them through the world. If they are - 


idle, it is chiefly because nothing very definite has ever reached 
them. Take your own country and consider that the greater 
number of those outside the Catholic Church, far and away the 
greater number, have never come across the Faith except in a cari- 
catured skit, and even where the Faith was accessible to them 
clearly and accurately set out, there was little inducement to them 
to take any steps to make its study personal to them. Of course, 
there are folk who go chasing religions one after another, or who 
fix solidly and completely on a religion, though a false one; but 
the majority of the men whom we know are frankly waiting in the 
still market place, until the Faith-employer or His servants come 
their-way. The fault, if any, was not theirs, longing for some 
faith, yearning, praying for it, and then only getting it when the 
most of life is over and so little hours remain in which a man 
can work; and they look back on life that, in the retrospect, seems 
empty and to have been wasted lazily. 

3. The parable then strikingly reminds us of the familiar truth 
that faith is a gift of God: “Wait you ever so long, yearn you 
ever so much, there is no surety of that gift reaching you except 
at the hour of My choice.” That seems somehow to be the message 
we gather here. It is entirely His choice, both as regards time 
and faith itself. He knows many are idle, yet leaves them. The 


fault, we repeat, if any, is not theirs. Of course, there is no 


fault at all; for—that is where the laborers made one of their 
mistakes—He is not bound to employ any one. Those that have 
not the Faith have no reason to cry out against their loss. He has 
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no obligation to give any soul supernatural knowledge of Himself. 
His choice settles it, and His choice must be wise. But what of 
us who have been employed (note that faith implies employment) 
‘for years, many or few, in His service? We have to remember 
that His compact was with us and has no concern with His deal- 
ings with others. Is He kinder to them than to us? Loads them 
with favors for which they never toiled? Sets them in places of 
authority over the heads of older folk? Makes them gain impor- 
tance or sympathy from their very late conversion? That has noth- 
ing to do with us at all. We know only that He is very just to us, 
that He has paid us far more than we have ourselves ever de- 
served; and above all we take these two principles home to us: 
(1) Faith is the free gift of God when He chooses it to be best 
for Him and for us; (2) Its practice and reward is of concern 
between us and Him alone and should never be embittered in any 
way at all by His dealings with others. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


I BeELiEvE: FaitH RECEIVED 


1. Our Lord’s parables are bewilderingly diverse. Last Sunday 
He showed us people working unequally and getting the same 
reward; this Sunday the equal seed sown, and the very unequal 
result. The various workers receive “every man a penny’; and 
every seed produces various effects. Yet to any one who looks at 
the two parables, the conclusions are quite true, though apparently 
contradictory. It is perfectly true that people get dealt with 
unequally by God independently of their works and labors; yet 
perfectly true that inequality of treatment presupposes inequality 
of character. Here you have the seed being properly cast abroad. 
Now we can start off by supposing that the seed is perfect in itself, 
and that the sower of the seed knows his business thoroughly and 
that no fault of his is answerable for the bad results that occa- 
sionally followed when the harvest time proved the value of 
the crop. The bad results were due entirely to the nature of 
the soil or else to the presence of thorns or weeds that prevented 
the proper development of the growing corn. Of course, the 
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parable can be interpreted in terms of any of God’s gifts that are 
scattered so lavishly on the souls of men, but in order that we 
may complete the teaching of last Sunday let us be allowed to 
apply it solely to the gift of Faith. Last week we thought of 
Faith as given by God, this week as the Faith received by man, 

2. We are quite agreed that God distributes His gift of faith 
where He wills, like the householder of last Sunday, like the sower 
of this Sunday. That is quite clear. Faith is a gift and must lie 
entirely in God’s hands. But when that has been said, we have 
by no means finished with faith. You will remember that in one 
passage in the Gospels we are distinctly told that our Lord could 
do not miracles in his own country “because of their unbelief.” 
Do you see what that entails? It implies that besides God’s act in 
giving faith, there is man’s act once faith has come to him. Per- 
haps before going any farther, we ought to remember that, even 
when man acts, his action never excludes God’s action; conse- 
quently, when we say that, beside God’s part in faith, man has his 
part also, we must not forget how even in man’s part God has His 
share too, intimate, intrinsic, moving the will from within. Well,’ 
supposing that, then we have still to deal with man’s attitude to 
faith once given him by God. As far as the choice goes, roughly 
speaking, man has no cause for blame or praise; it is what happens 
after God has made His gift that begins man’s responsibilities. 

3. First of all it can be refused, never allowed to take root. 
There are people like that, so our Lord hints, who have not got 
the faith for the simplest of all reasons, because, namely, they take 
care it falls where their fullest life is lived, no thought about the 
faith except how to escape from it, prevent it from coming to 
anything. We can hope that these are few. Secondly, there are 
. those who do want it very badly, but lack consistency, through their 
own fault of character. You notice the dry soil won’t bind, it 
crumbles. That is a good simile, is it not, of their character; it 
cannot hold together, it needs moistening, the first touch of temp- 
tation makes it fall to pieces again, and the seed falls apart with 
the rest and has no chance to get strength. Thirdly, and presum- 
ably most often, faith is choked by things that follow after. We 
accept God’s gift, appreciate it, meet any direct temptation against 
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it with some vigor and success; but it is not so much temptation as 
other positive things incompatible in the long run_with faith that 
do the chief mischief: “cares and riches and pleasures’”—divinely 
true. Examine them for yourself in detail, and see how far they 
have place in you and make faith weak, almost strangle it. Pov- 
erty as well as wealth, anxiety as well as pleasure can be the cause 
of bitterness, finally of loss of faith. The soul is consistent enough, 
but things coming after crowd out faith. Man can attend to only 
a few things well at one and the same time; his power of attention 
is limited. Grant him much anxiety or pleasure and the chances 
are, no room for faith. Fourthly, come those who receive faith 
and well keep it and bring forth its wonderful effects in all their 
lives: full measure, pressed down, running over. 














NEW-YEAR’S DAY 


Joyful Simplicity of God’s Children 
By the Rev. S. A. Parker, O.S.B., M.A. 


“To them that love God, all things work together unto good.”—Rom., viii, 28. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. New-Year’s Day brings memories and anticipations. The 
danger of multiplicity. Wrong methods—(a) casting aside responsibility ; 
(b) gaining a pagan indifference. 

2. Right method: Christian simplicity. Simplicity founded on confidence 
in God. Sermon on the Mount. 

3. Gained by a threefold exercise, often repeated. Time divided—past and 
future; and the present. (a) Cast PAST ON Gop’s MERCY, in spirit of praise; 
(b) Cast FUTURE ON Gon’s PROVIDENCE, with perfect-trust; (c) CAST PRESENT 
on Gop’s LOVE, waiting on the Lord’s willl. 


4. The above is supernatural, differing from our ordinary conduct. Aim at 


simplicity of God’s Children. Happy results. 

1. New-Year’s Day comes as a landmark on our journey to 
eternity. The thoughtful cannot but pause, and both review the 
past and peer into the future. Man’s mind has a strange faculty, 
unknown to all others of God’s creatures, by which very much 
occupies him which does not belong to the present moment. Images 
and scenes of the past, and imaginations of the future, conjections 
about the unknown, surge upon him. There are many joyful re- 
membrances; yet most often sad events have left the deeper impres- 
sion. Concerning the future there are no doubt the joys of antici- 
pation, yet fears also and anxieties are the lot of all. 

Now if there is a danger—and there is a constant one—of us 
becoming preoccupied with the things of the earth, on account of 
the varied and pressing circumstances of the present moment, much 
more is the danger of forgetting the things of God increased when 
our minds are beset with multitudes of thoughts concerning both 
past and future as well. There is a danger of multiplicity, when we 


-need simplicity; a danger of being constantly occupied with many 


trifles, of no spiritual value, of being perhaps overburdened and 
weighed down, when we need to concentrate our attention on the 
one thing necessary, the doing of God’s will. 

Of necessity, of course, we must turn back to the past and look 
forward into the future. We could not, as rational beings, either 
reason or know, or will and resolve, unless we drew from past 
experiences, unless we purposed with reference to our future 
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conduct. “ The faculty of memory must indeed be ever active; both 
past and future must occupy our attention. But so much depends 
on how we can control this faculty. There are wrong methods, and 
there is a spiritual one. Many men, light-hearted and pleasure- 
seeking, live in the present: their sins they strive to forget, with- 
out repentance; for the future they have no anxiety because they 
lack prudence and forethought. They shirk responsibility, drown- 
ing the disagreeable in present pleasures. There were, of old, pagan 
philosophers, who, on principle, set themselves to acquire indiffer- 
ence, caring neither for past or future. “Let to-day suffice; why 
worry about yesterday, or trouble about to-morrow?” We find 
men of iron nerves who can imitate them. But for ourselves, is 
there no method, no secret by which we can shoulder our responsi- 
bility and face both past and future, and yet be undistracted from 
God’s service by multitudes of thoughts and cares? 

2. We shall find that there is. There is a virtue that can turn 
these many things into occasions of prayer which will keep us 
united to God. This is the habit of Christian simplicity. The 
simplicity of God’s children is founded on confidence in our 
Heavenly Father. Our Lord spoke at length on this, in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Indeed He said much that to those who lack spiri- 
tual understanding must seem as aimed against that prudence and 
forethought which all men look upon as virtues. He says: Be not 
anxious for your life, what you shall eat, nor for your body where- 
with you shall be clothed. Consider the birds of the air: they sow 
not, neither do they reap. Consider the lilies of the field: they toil 
not, neither do they spin. After all these things the Gentiles seek— 
the heathens and pagans that know not God. Be not therefore 
anxious for the morrow; for the morrow will be anxious for itself. 
Sufficient for the day is the evil thereof. If our Lord’s advice is 
true concerning the necessities of life, it holds also concerning 
multitudes of cares that occupy our minds. 

Our Lord’s answer and explanation is this: Your Heavenly 
Father feeds the birds, and are not you of much more value than 
they? And if God so clothes the grass of the field which is to-day 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall He not clothe you, O ye 
of little faith? The truth is that God’s loving care extends to the © 
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most minute things: “The very hairs of your head are all num- 
bered.” Everything that affects us is of interest to Him. If suc- 
cess is good for us, He will allow us to succeed; if it would stand 
in our way, if we would rest in it, or if it would elate us and make 
us worldly, we shall not have success. So, too, with health: if 
health is necessary that we should reach our end—His purpose and 
ours—we may be assured that we shall have health; if health 
would hinder us, it shall be taken away from us. So, too, with 
everything: all is in His loving hands. 

Let us have singleness of view and sincerity of purpose. Let our 
one endeavor be to be real children of God and doers of His Will, 
and we may have perfect trust. “If your eye be single,” said our 
Lord, “your whole body will be full of light,” and St. Paul uses 
words full of consolation: “To those that love God, all things work 
together unto good.” 

3. This confidence gives birth to that simplicity of character 
which befits all believers in our Lord’s revelation. And the habit 
of simplicity is gained by the acts of simplicity: acts not made 
once but often. This day, above all, we should renew our simple 
purpose in life, and again when we begin each day. Many have 
the practice of signing themselves with the Holy Cross and re- 
newing their purity of intention whenever the clock marks the 
beginning of a new hour, or whenever a fresh form of occupation 
is begun. A laudable practice much to be commended. To-day 
when we are arrested by the passing of time, and look back and 
look forward, we may very usefully formulate a prayerful attitude 
of mind which would eliminate many wasteful thoughts and build 
up a habit of simplicity. 

Time is obviously divided into past and future, and the present. 
Our thoughts are either occupied with the past and future, or the 
present. 

(a) Whenever our mind reverts to the past, we may turn our 
thoughts concerning whatsoever detail into an act of thanksgiving 
and gratitude. We know from experience as well as by faith 
God’s Fatherly goodness towards us. How much He has been 
interested in us, succoring, consoling, averting dangers! Always 
has His hand been outstretched. Even in our very mistakes and 
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sins we have much for which to thank Him, that we have not gone 
further down the slippery plane, that we have been enabled to 
repent. And for what we cannot undo in the past we may, in the 
spirit of humility and with a sense of our own helplessness to repair, 
cast ourselves upon His great mercy: His mercy so forgiving when 
we are repentant, so indulgent when we are generous. 

(b) Again, when our mind stretches forward in the future with 
all its uncertainty and anxious possibilities, we may make a similar 
act. What prophet can tell us, what friend can advise us concern- 
ing the future? There is none. But God foresees all. We are 
utterly dependent upon Him. He will provide. Let us cast our- 
selves upon His benign Providence. Such an exercise of confidence 
and hope in His love and wisdom is most pleasing to Him, and is 
far more valuable, far more effective than the anxious worry to 
which we are naturally prone. This confidence is far removed from 
the blind trust in fate of the pagan or the shirking of responsibility. 
~ (c) Thus by simplicity we may disburden our minds of many 
things of earth, of harassing care concerning both past and future. 
The tiny moment of the present, then, alone remains. The present 
alone is in our power, and it is fraught with eternal issues. Let 
us as each moment passes cast ourselves upon the love of God, 
waiting upon the Lord to do His will: “Lord what dost Thou 
will? That am I resolved to do.” We shall then act upon prin- 
_ ciple, not being swayed by whim or mood or by self-interest. We 
shall do all things for the glory of God. 

4. If this is our frame of mind, if this is our.motive, if we ex- 
ercise this simplicity rooted in confidence in God, when memories, 
thoughts, and anticipations surge upon us, we shall find that our 
whole life and bearing will be supernatural. And how far is this 
from our ordinary conduct! We burden ourselves, distract our- 
selves, by so many valueless trifles. May we become free, light- 
hearted, cheerful and simple—characteristics of that childhood 
which our Lord held up as our model. To act as God’s children, as 
indeed we are, will be to recognize Him as He is, a loving Father. 
Then shall we be filled with the spirit of love, and be worthy of 
the consoling assurance announced by the Apostle: “To them that 
love God, all things work together unto good.” 
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THE SUNDAY AFTER NEW-YEAR’S 


The Holy Name 
By the Rev. J. E. Canavan, S.J. 


“His name was called Jesus.’—Luke, ii, 21. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. St. Paul addresses Christ as a king. The Gospels address Him 
simply as “Jesus”—the name of friendship. 


2. This Holy Name emphasizes the Catholic dogma that Christ had a true 
human nature. 
3. Between us and God (who is truly man). there may be a real friendship. 


The title by which St. Paul designates our Lord is not the name 
most frequently found in the Evangelists. The Gospels, though 
written after the Epistles, were compiled from early materials and 
from the testimony of eye-witnesses. They give the untouched, 
uncritical impression of those who knew our Lord personally, who 
had eaten with Him, lived with Him, talked with Him, who had 
heard the cadence of His voice and had felt the caress of His 
hand. Then came Paul, whose fierce spirit had been subdued by 
the majestic vision on the Damascus road. Christ’s first visitation 
to Paul was through fear—a swift blow, an easy victory over a 
man in armor, a peremptory command, and a wound to remember; 
and Jesus was henceforth to Paul a King, crowned and anointed, 
whose destiny was conquest. He is the Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Epistles, in whose cause Paul would gladly break a spear. The 
Apostle, with militant zeal, pushed out into the battle of contro- 
versy, taking the whole world to task, braving the opposition of 
organized societies. He spoke as one born out of due time to 
men who had never looked on the face of the Lord, but were to 
be led captive.by the glory of that King who had ravelled up in 
His person the long passion of prophecy. To Christ men had to 
bow ; He was to sit higher than Caesar. Round this idea, with un- 
failing vivacity and courage, he rallied the faint-hearted Gentiles; 
with this proud claim he beat down the scoffers—to Jew and pagan 
he preached in season and out of season that He Who was called 
Jesus was the Christ, the King come from God, a greater than 
Caesar—the Lord Jesus Christ. Still, in that triumphant passage 
to the Philippians, Paul lapses from his customary ceremony of 
address, and declares, in a flame of passion and exultation, that at 
the simple name of Jesus every knee should bow. 
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In the Gospels, on the other hand, Jesus is the name most fre- 
quently used. It was the name by which our Lord went among 
those who knew Him, His mother, with His disciples, with His 
friends. The Evangelists make no display of titles, though they 
admit all the claims to title. To them our Lord is simply Jesus, 
their friend, a man (the greatest) whom they had known, who 
had shared with them the chances of the day, Who had felt on His 
face the buffet of the breeze and the blown spray of the lake, who 
had lingered in His talk on the beauty of the flowers of the field 
which they, too, had marvelled at. Before them as they write of 
how God dwelt among men stands the man Jesus, the friend Whose 
delightful comradeship they had enjoyed during those three won- 
derful years of the ministry. And as they relate His words He 
lives again before their eyes, a very man of men; they recollect the 
stress of the voice, the bearing of the body, the gesture of the hand, 
the intense conviction, the delicate kindness, the whole human 
action of the Man whom they called Jesus. The Evangelists, all 
through, keep the name which the angel coming straight from God 
had given to Mary; and in the beginning of their book it is written, 
“Thou shalt call His name Jesus.” : 

This Holy Name has become, by circumstances, the vindication 
of a great fact. Lord and Christ suggest divinity, the perplexing 
truth that Christ and the Father are one, not by a moral union, but 
in substance. The other titles of Christ—Shepherd, Master, Priest 
—point similarly to some preeminence. But the name Jesus asserts 
the humanity. Both these truths have been denied—that Christ is 
God, that Christ is man—and the Church has fought either denial 
with equal firmness. The Council of Ephesus has declared defi- 
nitely that to call the Blessed Virgin “Mother of God” is the pledge 
of sound theology. God, of course, is Spirit; but is is also true 
that the Word was made flesh. This is the pivotal point in Catholic 
doctrine, that Christ Who is God is the same as Jesus Who is the 
Son of Man. 

The name Jesus, then, conjures up, first and foremost, a man 
who, though He was God, was nevertheless subject to the limita- 
tions of human nature; one who knew joy, sorrow, hunger, fatigue, 
the pain of parting, the bitterness of death, and these not as dessi- 
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cated and refined emotions, but the same in kind as ours. This 
Redeemer Who was Son of God by physical union with the Person 
of the Word, and not by mere eminence of manhood, was a real 
man, not a phantom or a shadow. He was no thin refracted ray 
from the brightness that is God. 

Consider it thus: If Jesus was not a real man, what happens? 
He is not Head of the Church; He offered no vicarious atonement 
for sin; He never died on the Cross and He did not rise again. 
The wonder of the Incarnation is dissolved into a trick, and our 
faith is vain. No: this Holy Name may be the emblem of the 
human appeal in our religion, the pledge that God is not a remote 
being, inscrutable, unapproachable, working through cause and 
cause elaborately to each effect; a being intolerably just, to Whom 
we must render an account, to Whom we can argue laboriously 
from the visible things around us; a being Who is about us, 
above us and within us, who makes us, sustains us and allows us 
to die, our stay, the very fount of our existence, but intangible and 
an enigma; but our God is a person Whom other persons knew 


and loved as they knew and loved their friends, Whom Magdalen 
touched, and Mary nourished, and John baptized in the Jordan, and 
Nicodemus laid reverently in the tomb. With God we may now, 
as it were, deal on terms of some equality, with God we may be 
friends; for though equality of state may not be absolutely essen- 
tial for true friendship, still it tends to make friendship easier, and 
in a degree more perfect. 


Jesus is the private, personal name of the Man God, the name 
of friendship. The title is for public use, for the formal occasion, 
but the personal name is for friends. There are times when it 
would be fitting to call one’s friend by his title, but in the intimate 
moments of life we fall back upon that which preceded and under- 
lies all words of honor. Between us and the invisible God Who 
works so mysteriously in creatures, Who so dominates the universe 
and overshadows the world, Who so far transcends our loftiest 
conceptions and outstrips our swiftest dreams, there can be a warm 
and mutual human love. WE are the “friends of God” again and 
again in God’s book. Of Jesus we have a definite history. He had 
height, a manly comeliness; He spoke with human lips; through 
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His veins went red blood as through ours. Though He is God we 
may, in absolute fitness, call Him by the familiar name which 
Mary used when she spoke to Him at Nazareth, which His play- 
mates used, which His Apostles used; we, His friends, may use it 
to express our love and devotion. 


And friendship? We have all our own convictions on this mat- 
ter; we have all had personal experience of what it means. It 
means pleasure and a sense of security; it means sacrifice readily 
made, thought for others and, in its perfection, intuition of an- 
other’s needs. It means that we wish another well; that we know 
he in return wishes us well. It means an interchange of gifts, not 
on a hard system of profit and loss, but in a spirit of wide gen- 
erosity. It is not necessary here to recapitulate what Jesus has done 
for us—His life is written and we know it well. But how does 
it stand with us? Do we treat Him as a pleasant acquaintance 
merely to Whom we are affable, after a settled fashion, but not with 
the spontaneous affection of friendship which His vast love for us 
demands? Do we forestall His wishes? Do we take His view of 
things unerringly as occasions arise, as one difficulty succeeds an- 
other in the round of life? Do we allow His ideals to weigh with 
us in our decisions? Do we consider His feelings in our conduct? 
Are we jealous of His honor? Do we push His interests actively? 
Do we keep unstained what He has redeemed, this immortal soul 

which He purchased at such a price? Are we decently loyal? And 
we must remember that as in human intercourse a friendship will 
hardly endure if one gives constant and deliberate offense to the 
other in small matters, so friendship with Jesus will with difficulty 
be maintained if we yield frequently to deliberate venial sin. 
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THE SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


The Responsibility of Parents 
By the Rev. CHartes BrRuEHL, D.D. 


“And not finding him, they returned into Jerusalem, seeking him.”—Luke, ii, 45, 


SYNOPSIS.—Supreme importance of the home. Parents are the builders and 
the guardians of the home. Out of this fact grow their duties. 


(1) Negative duties: vigilance and correction. Vigilance wards off the 
foes from without, such as evil companions, bad books, dangerous amuse- 
ments. Correction represses the evil influences that arise from within. It 
weeds out the tares, that is, evil inclinations, bad habits, sinful impulses. 


(2) The constructive duties are iustruction and good example. Parents 
should be the first teachers of the child. Childhood is very impressionable, 
and, hence, the great opportunities of the parents. Without the good example 
of the parents everything else is of no avail. A home managed in this spirit 
will bear a close resemblance to the home of Nazareth and will be a sourcé 
of many blessings. 


My friends: We all realize the supreme importance of the home. 
From whatever angle we view it, it looms large in human affairs, 
Innumerable blessings flow from the good Christian homes that are 
scattered over this earth; the most beneficent and salutary influences 
radiate from them as the warm rays of light from the sun. Good 
Christian homes are the bright spots in this world. They are oases 
of happiness, sources of the purest joys, sanctuaries of virtue and 
nurseries of good men and good women. The state, ultimately, 
depends upon the home; for it is the foundation of all social moral- | 
ity and the school of good citizenship; the Church looks with fond 
affection upon the home; for, in it grow the blossoms of holiness 
and out of it come forth the heroes of sanetity; God Himself con- 
templates with delight the truly Christian home; for, it reminds 
Him of that blessed home of Nazareth in which His beloved Son 
dwelled for thirty years. Many, therefore, are concerned in the 
welfare of the home on account of its far-reaching importance for 
the individual and society. The Church throws every kind of pro- 
tection around it and guards it with jealous care. She is very 
anxious that those whose office it is to build up and protect the - 
home should conscientiously fulfill their duties. 


It is the mission and high prerogative of parents to establish the 
home and to preside over it. Homes are what parents make of 
them. And out of this fact arises their grave responsibility. In 
the light of the anxiety with which Mary and Joseph sought the 
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missing Jesus we will consider the responsibilities and obligations 
. of Christian parents with regard to the home. Mary and Joseph 
shine forth as the models which Christian fathers and mothers 
should imitate. They should endeavor to make their own home a 
copy of the blessed home of Nazareth. 


1. The duties of parents with regard to the home are twofold. 
The first task is to ward off all hostile influences that would destroy 
the Christian character of the home and that would undermine its 
stability. The second task is more constructive. It consists in 
building up in the home a genuinely Christian atmosphere and fos- 
tering a religious spirit which will be favorable to virtue and con- 
ducive to happiness. 

We may sum up the negative duties under the two heads of 
vigilance and correction. Vigilance is directed against the foes 
from without, tempters of many kinds and seducers in many dis- 
guises. Correction strikes at the enemies that are from within. It 
strives to eradicate the roots of evil that are embedded in human 
nature and to weed out the tares that spring up in the human heart. 
These two arduous tasks confront good parents. They are of a 
very exacting nature and require sustained attention and unremit- 
ting effort. 

If parental vigilance relaxes, the home soon falls a prey to dis- 
order and becomes the playground of destructive influences. Dis- 
-cipline will vanish, unless it is enforced by continual watchfulness. 
It is not enough that the parents give orders and lay down rules 
for observance; they must also see to it that the commands are 
properly carried out. Otherwise parental authority will become a 
laughingstock. If for good reasons the parents demand that the 
son or daughter be home at a certain hour, or forbid that they fre- 
quent certain places or associate with certain persons, they must 
make sure that these rules are complied with. Mere exhortations 
are futile. Parents that limit their educational activity to mild 
counsel and good advice, without taking the trouble to see that their 
words are heeded, cannot be said to have done their duty. 

The vigilance of the parents must extend to many things; for, 
danger may threaten those who are entrusted to their care from 
many sources. Strict watch over the associates of the children is 
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necessary, even after they have attained to the age of adolescence. 
The places of amusement frequented, the books read, the socia] 
affairs attended come within the scope of parental vigilance and 
approval. At any time parents ought to be able to give an account 
of the whereabouts of those that live under their roof. The eye 
of the father and the mother must ever be open and watchful, 
because evil lurks in many places. 

The internal foes of the home are the evil inclinations, the bad 
habits, the sinful examples of the members of the household. Cor- 
rection must repress them and resort to such remedies as will effec- 
tually accomplish that purpose. If kindly methods are unsuccessful, 
sterner and severer measures must be employed. Parents possess 
the power and the right to chastize and, at times, it becomes imper- 
ative to make use of this prerogative. Théy may not allow their 
authority to be flouted with impunity, because they exercise this 
authority as a trust of God and for the benefit’ of the children. 
Counsel and advice must be reinforced by admonition, censure, rep- 
rimand or severe rebuke. To shrink from the use of stern measures 
where they are inevitable constitutes a betrayal of a sacred trust 
which God has placed in the hands of the parents. In view of the 
proneness to evil apparent in human nature, correction and repres- 
sion cannot be dispensed with in education. The parent whose hand . 
never chastizes is the greatest enemy of the child. Indulgence has 
ruined many who under the restraining hand of discipline would 
have become good men or good women. Our age is a soft age and 
frowns upon the sterner forms. of correction. But therein it is at 
variance with the word of God that insists on the necessity of 
restraint, correction and chastizement. 

In the exercise of the solemn right of chastizing, parents must 
observe self-restraint and moderation. Not anger, but love, must 
prompt their hand. Everything that savors of vindictiveness or 
temper must be most carefully avoided. The chastizement must 
not assume the appearance of vengeance or a display of passion. © 
If the parents are held to a strict account for neglecting to chastize 
where the welfare of the child requires it, they shall be held to an 
even stricter account when they overstep this right and inflict cruel 
or unmerited punishment on their helpless and hapless children for 
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the gratification of anger or resentment. Great prudence and much 
prayer are necessary to find the golden mean between easy indul- 
gence and undue severity. ? 

2. Naturally, the constructive phase of the duties of parents is 
more attractive and presents larger opportunities for generous 
endeavor. The constructive work of the parents we may also reduce 
to two categories: instruction and good example. 

The home is the foremost school. There we learn the first les- 
sons of love of God and fellow man. There we are taught respect 
for law, modesty, kindness and honesty. However excellent the 
schools may be which we attend in later life, they can never make 
up for what has been neglected in the home. Consequently, it is 
the solemn duty of parents to instruct their children in those mat- 
ters that are within the grasp of the child’s mind. It would be a 
great pity, if those precious years, when the mind of the child is so 
susceptible to and so retentive of impressions, were wasted. The 
intimacy in which the parents live with the children furnishes won- 
derful possibilities for instruction. Father and mother should be 
the first teachers of their children and initiate them in the great 
truths of religion and impart to them the first lessons of the Chris- 
tian virtues. Blessed is the child whose home has been a school of 

Christian life and whose parents have taken pains to direct its steps 
in the ways of piety and righteousness. 

Instruction without example is useless. Unconsciously, the. 

younger ones imitate the older persons with whom they live and take 
on their ways. The good example of the parents creates the Chris- 
tian character of the home. If father and mother are exact in the 
discharge of their religious duties, if they avoid quarrels, if they 
are truthful and honest, this will be impressed deeply upon the child. 
No time will efface the memory of the good example of the parents. 
But by bad example, the parents will undo the good effects of their 
vigilance, correction and instruction. 

My friends: A home thus guarded by the vigilance of the parents 
and sanctified by their good example will mirror the beauty and 
charm of the home of Nazareth. It will delight the heart of God 

and fill the Church with just pride and hope. It will_also be the 
abode of peace and happinéss and the source of numerous blessings. 


———————————_— 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


. The Charity of Brotherhood 
By the Ricut Rev. Mer. H. T. Henry, LL.D. 


“Loving one.another with the charity of brotherhood: with honor preventing 
one another.’—Romans, xii, 10. ; 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The picture of brotherly love painted by St. Payl 
in this day’s Epistle. It merely copies the Sermon on the Mount. It is 
repeated in the history of the early Church (“See how these Christians love 
one another’) and in every age since. 


1. Preventing One Another with Honor.—Meaning of the word “prevent,” 
The prayer in the Litany of the Saints. The root of Christian love is Christ, 
If we see Him in our neighbor, we shall strive “to prevent” in honor, for 
we shall recognize Christ in our brother; we shall anticipate his needs with 
quick affection. 


2. Our Lady's “Prevention” at Cana—She “runs ahead” to obviate the 
mortification of the bridegroom, Her sympathy is both observant and quick. 
She suggests no less than a miracle to meet the need. Christ, in His turn, 
exhibits “prevention” in honoring His Mother, performing His first miracle 
“ahead” of His time. 


3. The True Brotherhood.—It consists in deeds, not words. The Father- 
hood of God, the Brotherhood of Man, are slogans correct in themselves, but 
easily misunderstood and misapplied. They may be misused, like “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” True brotherhood ts that of Christ. 


Conclusion.—“Bear ye one another's burdens.” 

Introduction.—In the Epistle of this Sunday, St. Paul paints, 
with a few masterly strokes of the pen, a delightful picture of 
brotherly love. The love we have for our neighbor must be real, 
not pretended. We must show this love by preventing one another 
with honor, by helping in every need, by pursuing hospitality, by 
sharing the joys and sorrows of life, by avoiding contention, by 
assuming no air of superiority to those in the humbler walks of life, 
and by not overestimating our own gifts or acquirements. He goes 
farther and bids us even to bless them that persecute us—to bless 
and curse not. 

As we know, this picture was not designed by St. Paul. He 
merely gives us a more detailed sketch of the Sermon of Christ on 
the Mount of Beatitudes. That sermon was itself but a prophecy 
of the life of Christ, Who, as St. Luke reminds us, “went about 
doing good” to all men, sinner and saint, Samaritan and Jew; Who, 
as St. Paul tells us elsewhere, was “the first-born among many 
brethren,” and in His patience and active love for us showed us 


how to love our brethren by enduring all things, suffering all things, 
and finally laying down His life for us, enemies though we were 
by our sins and innumerable treasons against His love. 
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The early Christians copied this masterpiece of painting so well 
that the pagan world was astounded and cried out in admiration: 
“See how these Christians love one another!” 


And there has been no age from that early day down to the pres- 
ent which has not witnessed similar examples of brotherly love. 


I. Preventing one another with honor—From the picture given 
to us by St. Paul, let us this morning choose one little detail for our 
special consideration. If our brotherly love is not merely a pretense 
we should exhibit it, he says, by “preventing” one another with 
honor. 


”? 


Let us understand the word “prevent.” ‘To-day its meaning is to 
hinder or stop a person from doing something. And we have been 
puzzled, perhaps, in trying to understand that beautiful prayer of 
the Litany of Saints, which begins in many of our prayer-books with 
the words: “Prevent, O Lord, our actions by Thy inspirations.” The 
old meaning of the word “prevent” is to assist, direct, guide; to run 
ahead, just as a guide will march on before a traveler who is thread- 
ing an uncertain way through a dense forest or climbing a mountain- 
side where the trail is hidden by heavy underbrush and beetling 
crags. The guide thus “prevents” the traveler in the old meaning 
of the word. 


“With honor preventing one another,” says the Apostle—that is, 
running, as it were, with a certain quick earnestness to show marks 
of respect to our neighbor. If this is to be done without that dis- 
simulation referred to by St. Paul it means that we act really from 
love of our brethren. It means that we recognize in them the chil- 
dren of our One Heavenly Father; that we know them to be heirs 
of God and coheirs with Christ. If we thus find in our neighbors 
the adopted children of God, the adopted brethren of Jesus Christ, 
we shall be glad indeed to anticipate them in every mark of true 
and real respect. For which one of us would care to fail or even 
be somewhat remiss in honoring God and His Christ? 


And this is the real root of all our brotherly love—we love our 
‘neighbor for the sake of Christ. It is not only the root—it is also 
the test of true love. It makes us anticipate our neighbor’s needs, 
to run ahead of them, so to speak, in our desire to give the needed 
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assistance. Our desire is, in truth, so to act that the need shall not 
really arise. 

II. Our Lady’s “Prevention” at Cana.—This fact is beautifully 
shown in to-day’s Gospel. At the wedding-feast the wine was fail- 
ing. It would seem that, engrossed in his duties as host, the bride- 
groom had not noticed this fact. It would prove a great mortifica- 
tion to him if it should appear that he had not provided sufficiently 
for his guests. How quickly the kindly eyes of our Lady saw this 
danger, and how quickly her maternal heart ran ahead of it to meet 
the need that was so soon to be at hand! In her gentle solicitude 
to help her kinsman she hesitated not to ask of her Divine Son the 
performance of His first miracle. And how well she knew His own 
tenderness! For she did not directly ask, she rather merely sug- 
gested the miracle. “They have no wine,” she said to Christ—as 
if this were entirely sufficient. ‘My hour is not yet come,” He 
replied. But she, truly probing His Divine love, knew that her 
request, or suggestion, had already been complied with. Turning 
immediately to the waiters she simply said to them: “Whatsoever 
He shall say to you, do ye.” And Christ, anticipating the time set 
for His first miracle, turned water into wine. 

This first of His wonderful miracles has been celebrated by 
orators, by poets, by painters from innumerable points of view. We 
may see in it, for our present purpose, an illustration of what St. 
Paul meant when he bade the early Christians to prevent one another 
with honor. Thus shall we see in it, first of all, the quick earnest- 
ness of our Lady, her “preventing” kindness, in meeting at once the 
coming need of her kinsman at the wedding-feast. Thus shall we 
see in it, secondly, the quick earnestness of our Saviour to show all 
honor to His Mother. She had merely to suggest her wish in the 
matter, and Christ anticipates His time by performing a stupen- 
dous miracle. 

III. The True Brotherhood.—The brotherhood, the fraternity, 
established by Christ and perpetuated by His Church adown the 
ages is founded on true love and not on expediency, or hope of 
earthly rewards, or the expectation of returns of kindly action. 
“Tf ye love them that love you, what thanks are to you? for sinners 
also love those that love them” (St. Luke, vi, 32). Thus our Lord 
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spoke of charity, or love of our neighbor. And He continues: “If 
you do good to them who do good to you, what thanks are to you? 
for sinners also do this.” We love truly, brethren, only when we 
love for the sake of Christ, whose disciples we, as Christians, are, 
for we bear His name in our very title of Christian: “By this,’ He 
declares, ‘“‘shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you love 
one another.” 

Now we hear much in these days of “The Fatherhood of God, the 
Brotherhood of Man.” The phrases are correct. Nevertheless, 
they may be misunderstood and misapplied. ‘Not all who say to 
me: Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. But 
those that do the will of my Father they shall enter the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” We must love, as St. John reminds us, “not in word 
and in tongue, but in deed and in truth.” The French revolutionists 
shouted the attractive slogan: Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. What 
did they know of the true Liberty of the children of God, or of the 
true Equality of all men before their Maker, or of the true Fra- 
ternity born of Christ’s redeeming Blood? Rapine and bloodshed 


marked the progress of their campaign for brotherhood. They 
were looking for earthly rewards, for wealth and indolence, for the 
gratifications of their natural appetites. They loved in word and in 
tongue, but not in deed and in truth. 

Not all who to-day shout the similar slogan about the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man are to be trusted in their under- 


standing of these words. Instead of the Brotherhood of Man, let 
them rather applaud the Brotherhood of Christ. For no other foun- 
dation, as St. Paul warns us, can man lay but that which is laid; 
which is Christ Jesus (1 Cor., iii, 11). 

We should love, says the Apostle, with the charity of brother- 
hood. This love excludes envy at another man’s prosperity, at his 
personal gifts, at his successful acquirements. It excludes rejoicing 
at his downfall, his mistakes, his weaknesses. It reminds us that 
our neighbors are, like ourselves, only strangers and pilgrims on 
this earth, and that our true home is elsewhere, in a tabernacle not 
made with hands. It accordingly is not misled into associations 
that use the beautiful cry of “Brotherhood of Man” or “Fatherhood 
of God” as a sort of war cry of class against class, of neighbor 
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against neighbor, of man against man. It seeks to establish no 
other earthly paradise than that of the spirit—a kindly helpfulness 
of man towards man, a spirit of cooperation in good, a gentle for- 
bearance of our brother’s infirmities of mind and manner, a strong 
desire to prevent him with all due honor and respect. 


Conclusion.—So far as earth may be made into a paradise, the 
one way open to all of us is the way of mutual kindliness and for- 
bearance. ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens,” says the Apostle again, 
“and so you shall fulfil the law of Christ” (Gal., vi, 2). This is the 
“Charity of the Brotherhood” with which we must love one an- 
other. It is simply expressed, it is easily understood. Best of all, 
it turns again our attention to the only foundation of true 
brotherhood, namely Christ—‘“for so you shall fulfil,” says St. Paul, 
“the law of Christ.” 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY 


The Vineyard of the Lord 
By the Rev. STEPHEN J. Brown, S.J. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to an householder who went out... to hire 
laborers into his vineyard.”—Matt., xx, 1. 


SYNOPSIS.—The first and-chiefest spiritual concern of every man is the salva- 
tion of his own soul. 


. The vineyard of the apostolate. 

. The vineyard of our own souls, in which ALL must labor. 
. That is the end for which we were created. 

What labor this vineyard requires. 

. Necessity of this labor. 

. Exterior works no substitute. 

. No true apostolate, even, without holiness. 

. Holiness itself an apostolate. 


1. The Vineyard of the Apostolate——The vineyard of God, my 
dear brethren—to adopt the figurative language used in this parable 
by our Lord—is the world—not the world of geographers, nor the 
world of politicians; not the world of business, nor the world of 
literature; but the world of human souls. In that vineyard all of 
you are or may be, nay, ought to be and must be, laborers. And 
what is the labor to which you are called, for which you are, as it 
were, hired? It is labor for the interests of human souls: it is in some 
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sense or other the apostolate. Think how vast is the field thus 
opened up before you—the conversion of pagan peoples, the bring- 
ing of strayed Christian brethren into the one true fold, the enlight- 
enment of unbelievers, the bringing back of erring and sinful Cath- 
elics, the further sanctification of faithful souls, the education of 
the young, the care of orphans, of the aged and destitute, of the 
physically and mentally afflicted, the succor of the poor. Think of 
the innumerable institutions and organizations demanded for all 
this work, for foreign missions, for Catholic defense and prop- 
aganda, for church work and charitable work and social work. 
What a privilege it is for any man or woman to take a share, how- 
ever small, in so magnificent a labor! 

2. The vineyard of our own souls, in which all must labor.— 
But it is not chiefly of that vast vineyard of God, the world-wide 
field of the Apostolate that I am going to speak to you now. God 
has another vineyard, or, rather, a minute portion of His great vine- 
yard which He has entrusted to each one of us in particular. It is 
the vineyard of our own soul. As there is an outward Kingdom of 
God, His Church, and a Kingdom of God that is, as-Christ said, 
within us (Luke, xvii, 21), so there is the vast vineyard which, as 
regards each one of us, is outward, and there is that inward and 
hidden vineyard, seen and fully known by none but the Great 
Householder. 

Now many of you who are listening to me can labor but little in 
the vineyard of the Apostolate. Your time and energies are ab- 
sorbed in the mere struggle of life; your resources are slight; your 
influence, your learning, your talents may be small. God does not 
call you to great labors in His great vineyard. But He does call 
everyone of you, without any possible exception, to toil in that ob- 
scure corner of the vineyard, your own soul. Let me put before 
you what that toil means and how it is that every man must do his 
share of it. . 

3. That is the end for which we were created.—God, as you all 
believe and know, created and gave to you and me these immortal 
souls of ours. For what purpose did He create them and place them 
in this world? Was it not that, after a time of trial, they should 
return to dwell with Him in life and bliss unending? If that be not 
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our hope, then is our religion a mockery and our Christian life a 
vain delusion. But if that be indeed the hope by which we live, 
then it is surely essential that during this time of trial we so cherish 
these souls that, when the days of trial are ended, they may be fit 
for the reward of eternal life, ready to go back to God. If you 
forget this you ignore the whole meaning of life. For the whole 
purpose of our lives is what we sum up in those few words, the say- 
ing of our souls, or rather it is the service of God, the first condi- 
tion of which for every individual human being is that he save his 
soul. : 

4. What this vineyard requires—Now let me remind you of 
what is implied in this saving of one’s soul. Let us return for the 
moment to our Lord’s beautiful image of the vineyard. . . . With- 
out the sunlight and the rain not only can no purple clusters reward 
the laborer’s toil, but no tiniest green shoot can spring up from the 
earth. God’s sanctifying grace is the sunlight of the soul: his actual 
graces are to it as refreshing showers. Without that grace of God 
not even the first beginnings of the supernatural life can make their 
appearance in the vineyard of our soul. That, my brethren, is no 
mere pleasant fancy; it is a truth of faith. Without the grace of 
God our souls have no supernatural life. They can never gladden 
the eye of the Heavenly Householder. 

Now, if we are to attain this precious, this essential, condition of 
our husbandry, we.must avail ourselves of the means. You know 
them, my brethren, I scarcely need recall them. They are the familiar 
practices of your religion—the Sacraments, the heavenly sacrifice of 
our altars, and then that universal means, prayer. Are you using 
these means, my brethren? If not, your vines are in sore danger of 
withering and dying for lack of that which is their life. Without 
the sunlight and the fertilizing waters of grace all labors in your 
vineyard must needs be vain. 

Supposing, then, this atmosphere, this climate of God’s grace, 
which certainly will not fail you unless by your own fault, what 
labors must you yourself undertake and carry on if you are to be 
worthy of your hire? Think again of the vineyard. That it may 
one day produce fruit fit for the vintage its vines must be kept free 
from growth of noxious weeds and their own development must be 
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fostered. You see how this is to be applied to the vineyard of your 
soul. You must first keep it free from the poisonous weeds of sin 
or tear them from its soil, lest they choke the growing vines or shut 
off from them the sunlight. And on the other hand, you must strive 
to foster in it the delicate shoots and tendrils of the virtues, you 
must prune them by self-denial, you must train them aright upon the 
trellises by watchful self-discipline. Without the endeavor after 
virtue—faith, charity, purity and the rest—you will not succeed in 
keeping sin out of your soul. 

5. Necessity of this labor—There, then, in its essentials is the 
work for which the Heavenly Householder has hired each one of us 
in handing over to our care the vineyard of our soul. It is a work 
we dare not, must not, shirk. Nothing can excuse us from it. By 
giving us, along with life, an immortal soul, God gave us the com- 
mission and the command to save it. He made it in His own image; 
can He endure to have that image effaced and destroyed forever? 
Christ died for it—yes, for every individual soul, as though the 
world contained but one. Can He suffer with indifference that His 
death, even for that one soul, should have been in vain? 

6. Exterior works no substitute—‘“But if I devote myself to 
good works, if I take part in organizations for social objects, if I 
help to collect resources for charitable purposes, if.I myself con- 
tribute according to my means, if in general I interest myself in 
every movement for the greater happiness and the betterment of 
my fellow men—is not this enough, what more can you ask of me?” 
My brethren, we touch here upon a pernicious error, particularly 
widespread in these times of ours. No, this is not enough, for you 
may do all this and yet your immortal soul may be perishing, may 
be in deadly danger of eternal loss. And, I repeat, your first duty 
is to the soul that God has given to you: No doubt other lives, other 
souls may be bound up with yours so that you can neglect them only 
at the peril of your own; but, however strictly we may be bound to 
watch over, and work for, other souls, we dare not, must not neglect 
our own. And it is possible to busy ourselves here and there in 
God’s vast vineyard of the world while all the time in our own vine- 
yard deadly weeds are growing apace. Even the great St. Paul 
feared this. “I chastise my body,” he says, “lest, having preached 
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to others, I myself should become a castaway” (1 Cor., ix, 27), 
Life is full of temptation. Only the grace of God, gained by prayer 
and a thoroughly Catholic life, cansave us from fatal yieldings. 

7. No true apostolate even without holiness——But let no one 
speak of any true apostolate, of any real and lasting good for the 
cause of God in this world, accomplished by those who utterly neg- 
lect their own souls and make no effort to live inwardly a true Chris- 
tian life. For first what 7s the apostolate, what is the cause of God? 
Is it not the bringing of human souls by one means or another 
nearer to God, nearer to their eternal home? No doubt we strive to 
make the lives of our fellow men happy even here below, for in His * 
ordinary Providence God wishes their happiness and well-being, and 
a certain degree of this happiness and well-being is ordinarily need- 
ful for the good of their souls. But the final object of all apostolic 
effort is to bring souls to God, to lead them towards the life that is 
beyond. Now this is supernatural aim; it must be attained by 
supernatural means; it can be accomplished only by the grace of 
God. Not by feverish activity, not by perfection of organization, 
not by lavish expenditure of money, is God’s work done. These 
things are good and in some degree necessary. But they are only 
conditions making it humanly possible for the supernatural means to 
work. God can do without them, as He has often done before, 
though it is not His ordinary Providence to do so. No millions of 
dollars, no network of committees, no outpouring of propagandist 
literature ever of themselves converted a single human soul. The 
prayers of the poor and despised, the prayers of consecrated souls 
hidden in their cloisters, have converted many souls. 

And if you look at the matter from other points of view you will 
be convinced of the same truth. What sort of instruments has God 
chosen for the accomplishment of His greatest works for the souls 
of men? Not always the learned and eloquent : His chosen Apostles 
for the conversion of the pagari world to Christianity were twelve 
unlettered Galilean fishermen, preaching “not in the learned words 
of human wisdom” (1 Cor., ii, 13). Not always the rich and influ- 
ential: He renewed the waning fervor of Christendom by the penni- 
less, ragged Francis and his begging friars. Not always the active 
and ubiquitous: He stirred millions of souls with love for His 
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Sacred Heart through a humble unknown nun who never left her 
convent. But whatever else His chosen instruments have been or 
have not been, one thing they were always in some degree—holy 
men, spiritual men, men of prayer and penance and the love of 
God. Had they not been this, how could they have brought to the 
apostolate those qualities essential to it—zeal, self-sacrifice, disin- 
terestedness, love of souls? How could they have used to the full 
the only means that could accomplish the work—the bringing of the 
grace of God to bear upon the souls of men? 

8. Holiness itself an apostolate—Therefore, my brethren, to 
conclude, God may not hire some of you for work in the vineyard 
of the apostolate: He calls everyone of you to work in the vineyard 
of your souls. And if you labor there faithfully, not only will you 
receive at the last unfailingly His promised reward, but you will 
then discover that your hidden labor has profited other souls around 
you and that you likewise have deserved the reward of an Apostle. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 


The Sower and the Seed 
By the Rev. Witiiam J. LALLou 


SYNOPSIS.—1\. There are many classes of Catholics to whom the word is 
preached. 


2. “Some fell by the wayside.” The indifferent Catholic. 

3. “Some fell on a rock.” The frivolous Catholic. 

4. “Some fell among thorns.’ The worldly Catholic. 

5. “Some fell on good ground.” The faithful Catholic. 

6. A self-examination to determine the class to which we belong. 


The explanation of to-day’s Gospel, my dear brethren, is given 
by no less an expositor than our Lord Himself. The parable is an 
example of the old and trite saying that it takes many kinds of men 
to make a world. As even in the heavenly kingdom there are many 
and various mansions, so in the kingdom of God on earth, the Church 
established by Jesus Christ, there are many sorts of Catholics. It 
is the net let down into the sea and gathering all manner of fish, 
both bad and good. It is the sheepfold of the Divine Shepherd, num- 
bering sheep of various grades, with wool of varying length and 
quality. Every congregation furnishes its examples of the diverse 
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soil upon which the seed of the word of God is sowed Sunday after 
Sunday from the pulpit. 

There are the devout Catholics whose lives are lives of unswery- 
ing fidelity to their Church, whose Catholicity is guarded as the most 
cherished heritage which they can hand to the generations to come. 
There are the Sunday Catholics, whose religion consists in a half 
hour grudgingly given once a week for attendance at Mass. There 
are the liberal Catholics whose aim it is to be as like their non-Cath- 
olic associates as possible, whose Catholicity is the chance result of 
their birth from Catholic parents. Then there is the death-bed 
Catholic whose life is marked by neglect of Church, and whose reli- 
gion is largely limited to his desire to dié in the Church in which 
he has been unwilling to live. Truly, it is varied soil upon which 
the seed of Catholic truth falls from the official sowers. 

“Some fell by the wayside.” It had almost better not fallen at 
all, for it never grows up, never even takes root. The devil himself, 
as Holy Scripture tells us, is the bird of the air who snatches away 
the seed as soon as it is sown. The wayside represents the indif- 
ferent Catholic. However energetic and industrious he may be in 
business and worldly affairs generally, in matters religious he is the 
most sluggish of men. Lacking the vivifying spirit of faith, he has 
no impelling force other than custom to urge him to the practice of 
religion. He thinks little of neglect of Mass, and his compliance 
with the Easter precept is an eleventh-hour fulfillment with a thought 
that he is now free for another year. Such are the persons who 
are fond of saying that they do not believe in people who are always 
in church, and their practice is in perfect accord with their principle. 

“Some fell upon a rock.” The rock offers no soil to nourish 
the tender seedling, which consequently dies. So in some souls there 
is little to support the seed of truth which is sown in them. There 
is some little attention to the things of faith. When they hear the 
truths of faith some little conviction is produced and they make an 
effort to amend their lives, but the effort is short-lived. They are 
dry souls lacking the moisture of faith. Of this class are light- 
minded persons, to whom life is a quest for amusement, serious 
thought is an unwelcome intruder at the feast. Thoughts that men 
have died for, questions that have absorbed the life interest of 
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philosophers are to such persons things of little concern. They may 
be catalogued as Catholics, they may attend Mass on Sundays and 
comply with the Easter duty, they may be scrupulous in their ob- 
servance of the Friday abstinence, but their hearts are rocky soil 
to the word of God, and their religion is a Sunday garment too 
uncomfortable for daily use. They may admire the simple faith, 
the pious practices of others, but their admiration is of a patronizing 
sort. For themselves they cannot take religion so seriously, there 
is little enough pleasure in the world without casting the funeral pall 
‘of religion over everything. As Cardinal Newman once said, there 
are men in the world who have neither fear nor hope concerning the 
life to come; they either do not think of it at all or they think of it 
in an impersonal way, as though it were not a thing of vital and im- 
mediate concern to them individually. Such are those who present 
rock soil to the sower of the seed. 

“Some fell among thorns.” As our Lord Himself explains, those 
souls are covered with thorns which are choked up with the cares 
and riches and pleasures of this life. Such persons are known to 
spiritual writers as worldlings whose concern is entirely with the 
present life. If they make profession of faith they are unwilling 
to put it into practice. One knows that if he did his religious duty 
he would have to change the conduct of his business. Another rec- 
ognizes that fidelity to conscience means the dissolving of some 
unlawful association, the sacrifice of some fascinating pleasure. A 
third finds it impossible to practice his religion and live life as he 
desires to live it. The thorns of evil habits, of sinful pleasure, of 
irreligious influences will not allow the seed of the word to grow, 
and it means courage of high order to root up these thorns that 
choke the growth of the precious plant of a religious life. 

“Some fell upon good ground.” We have been ‘considering the 
unamiable members of the flock of Christ, the poorer classes of His 
sheep, the children whom Mother Church claims as her own, though 
she grieves over their unfilial conduct. There is, however, a class 
of exemplary Catholics who are the sheep who follow closely after 
their Shepherd, who are the children of whom Mother Church is 
proud, and so some of the seed falls on good ground and yields fruit 
in abundance. We know them right within the circle of our own 
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acquaintance, men and women of faith and conscience, whose lives 
reflect the Christian principles which they profess. Religion with — 
them is a compelling thought, whose influence is felt in their daily 
lives, in their work and. in their play. We recognize them by their 
spirit of faith, their fidelity to conscience cost what it may, their 
interest in all things Catholic. If we have the indifferent Catholic, 
the frivolous Catholic, and the worldly Catholic, we have also the 
faithful Catholic who is the jewel of Mother Church as were the 
sons of the Roman matron. 

Such are the plain, unvarnished truths which the Gospel of the 
day brings to our minds. The pertinent question for each one of us 
to ask himself is : “To which class of Catholics do I belong? Upon 
what kind of soil does the word of God fall when it is sown on my 
soul? Do I hear it with indifference, with weariness, does it fall 
by the wayside? Do I belong to the class of frivolous pleasure- 
seekers so that the seed falls on a rock? Does it fall among the 
thorns of evil habits and dangerous and worldly associations which 
I am unwilling to uproot?’ Happy indeed is he who can answer 
with the approval of conscience that he strives to belong to the class 
of those whose hearts offer good soil for the word of God. This is 
he who is in earnest about his salvation, who tries to live in the 
atmosphere of faith, who is courageous to root up the thorns of 
evil habits, to banish from his life the dark objects which shut off 
the light of grace from the soul. May the fructifying grace of the 
Holy Spirit make our hearts fertile soil for the seed of the Divine 
Word that we may bring forth fruit a hundredfold. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE FIRST FRIDAY 
DEVOTION 
The Tender Heart and Some Wayward Hearts 
By the Rev. WALTER Druw, S.J. 
“Blessed are the clean of heart.’—Matt., v, 8. 
At the outskirts of the crowd, that listen to the Sermon on the 
Mount, hover the usual hangers-on. The curious stand aloof; they 
are come, poor deluded folk, only to see a trickster do his tricks. 
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Gentlemanly rascals are there to leer, and to lure, and to allure. 
With these ne’r-do-wells flutter silly, giddy gadabouts,—an easy 
prey to men who fawn and flatter. After a while, even this heedless, 
reckless crew are held fast in attention. All bantering ceases; and 
senseless giggling ends. They are snapped unawares into a heedful, 
serious mood. They fall under the spell, the magnetic influence of 
that kindly voice and powerful personality. The dynamic of grace 
and love goes out from Him to them. In unwonted seriousness, they 


give ear. With unwonted shame, they hear: 
“Blessed are the clean of heart; 
For they shall see God.” 
—Matt., v, 8. 

Then southward, along the lake shore, they walk to Magdala. A 
new vista of life opens up. God is all-in-all in that vista. Those 
young men once had ruled God out of their lives, and trampled 
under foot the rights of others; nor had they thought of aught else, 
but the expression of their own unbridled lusts. Now they put God 
first in their lives; and respect the inalienable rights of men and 
women. In time they cleanse their lives, marry clean wives, and get 
them clean children. And in after years, unto their clean children, 
and to their clean children’s clean children, they tell the story of that 

‘simple sermon on the Hill of Beatitudes, and teach the lesson of the 
blessedness of the clean of heart. “Never spake a man as that Man 
speaketh.” 

We, also, are inclined to waywardness of heart. Fallen nature has 
‘a list awayward from the supernatural order of grace and love. 
This list is the disorder of our sensitive appetites, which is called 
concupiscence. Original “sin hath wrought in me every form of 
concupiscence” (Romans, vii, 8). 

Disordered by concupiscence, our likes and dislikes blind the 
reason. The blinded reason fails to dictate aright to the will. The 
misguided will goes the way of sin. We are then no longer devoted 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. For we have ceased to be clean of 
heart. 

The phrase “clean of heart” is a metaphor. In both the Old Tes- 
tament and the New, the word heart, if metaphorical, generally 

refers to the vital principle of man’s intellectual life, whether in the 
natural or the supernatural order; and stands for reason and will, 
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the complexus of the spiritual faculties of the soul. At times heart 
is a metaphor for reason alone; just as in our expressions “to get 
by heart,” “to learn by heart.” Here the “clean-of heart” are they 
whose reason and will are clean, free from the besmirching effects 
of feelings disordered by concupiscence. When the reason and will 


' are free from the effects of such besmirching disorders, they aim at 


God alone. 

Have you an aim in life? Is there a mark at which you aim? 
Is it God’s Own mark? It is God Himself? Are you hitting the 
mark? A good gunner never fires at random in the air! Are you 
placing your shots? Are they random? 


Togo said the efficiency of his fleet, during the Russo-Japanese © 


war, depended not so much on the efficiency of his guns,—their 
muzzle velocity, calibre, and ammunition,—as on the efficiency of his 
gunners. The firing would all be in the air were not the aim of the 
gunner efficient. Not the number of shots, but the number of hits 
counts. 

To be truly devoted to the Sacred Heart, make your every action 
hit the mark. The mark is God. Let every action be Godward. 
Else you waste ammunition. Every time you aim aright, you hit 
the mark, and grace increases in your souls. For your souls are in 
grace, since you are followers of the Sacred Heart; and every deed 
done in grace with a right intention counts unto salvation. Hence, 
remember, it is not what you do that counts; it is the aim of the 
clean of heart. Is that aim Godward? Then the bull’s-eye is hit 
every time. : 

People sometimes lose sight of the mark, life is so helter-skelter in 
its hurly-burly. They aim with feelings all aglow. Whereas the 
mark is sighted by reason, and not by emotions,—at least, not with 
certainty by the emotions. For the feelings are quite capable of aim- 
ing awayward from God, under the fancy that they are Godward. 
Then: the awaywardness goes on, until a rude shock,—a painful 
awakening unto the unGodliness of our affection,—arouses our 
reason to the realization that our aim has been all wrong. Fora 
while our affection has been so very nice, dear, sweet, and lovely, 
as completely to have deluded us. Gradually the emotions have 
become transformed into selfward tendencies in the stead: of 
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Godward activities. And it is a very painful thing at iast to realize 
that they are on their way to sin. Still more painful is the conquest 
of these awayward emotions by the will at right reason’s dictate, 

Such emotional piety is like certain pretty crystals. With very 
little heat, they effloresce,—they lose their water of crystallization, 
—they are no longer hard and brilliant, they become soft, dull, and 
mealy. So, too, piety, that is merely emotional, soon effloresces ; 
with a very little heat of temptation, it loses all brilliance and seem- 
ing worth. In time of adversity, it no more reflects God’s light; 
but becomes dull and useless to the soul. 

Not so the solid piety of reason and will. The crystal diamond 
retains its brilliance despite rain, cold, heat, and most chemical 
reagents; and loses its crystalline qualities only by an electric cur- 
rent of high voltage and amperage, So, too, piety, with a purpose, 
—piety of right reason and strong will and God’s grace,—with- 
stands the blasting cold of many a winter of dismal failure, and 
the enervating heat of many a summer of success; and yields its 
brilliancy only by the soul’s wilful trifling with an enormous current 
of the dynamic of the world, the subsequent blinding of the reason 
by a violent disorder, and the consequent fully realized and devil- 
may-care willed mortal sin. To fend off such a calamity, and to 
keep your soul devoted to the Sacred Heart, be blessed and clean of 
heart.’ For only the clean of heart shall remain in grace and see 


God. 


CONFERENCES FOR THE HOLY NAME 
SOCIETY 


Pope Benedict XV. and the Holy Name Society 
By the Rev. C. M. THvuEnTE, O.P. 

Unity is one of the marks of the Catholic Church. There is one 
infallible teaching authority, teaching the important, eternal, super- 
natural truths which are the same always and everywhere. Even 
the primary devotions of the Church are the same in all countries 
and in all centuries. Both Catholic and Apostolic are our devotion 
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to the Blessed Virgin Mary and our supplication for the souls jp 
purgatory, and Catholic and Apostolic is our devotion to the Holy 
Name. 

St. Peter, the first Pope, fearlessly preached Jesus Christ, the 
Author of life, and said: “There is no other name under heaven 
given to men whereby we must be saved.” Gregory X., a Pope of 
the Middle Ages, commanded the priests to preach that Name: “the 
only Name in which we claim salvation.” Our Holy Father, Pope 
Benedict the XV., a most worthy successor of St. Peter and St. 
Gregory, in the midst of the sad days of the world wrote a letter 
to our American Cardinals and Bishops commending the Holy 
Name Confraternity. This letter was published just when America 
entered the war, and because of the distractions and excitement of 
the time may not have received due attention. 

In the beginning of this important Holy Name letter, Pope Bene- 
dict, beholding in his city and country and in all Europe nothing 
but bloodshed and ruin, and suffering and hatred and calumny, 
turns his eyes to our land. ‘When we consider the conditions of 
the Catholic Church in the United States of America we find more 
than one cause for rejoicing.” He mentions three causes for rejoic- 
ing. The first is “Freedom for the practice of religion.” Ameri- 
cans who have never lived under another flag seldom realize this 
blessed freedom. We may build our churches, schools and institu- 
tions and teach and preach our Apostolic Creed as we please. Our 
government does not interfere; our government protects us. Well 
may we rejoice with the Holy Father and thank God for it. 

The second cause for rejoicing Pope Benedict finds in the zeal of 
bishops and priests for the salvation of souls. During the war 
much was said and written about the great patriots of our land, 
living and dead. Much more should be said and written about the 
great missionaries—the greatest benefactors of our country; a 
Father Jogues and his many Jesuit companions in the northeast; 
a Las Casas and his Dominican companions in the south; a Junipero 
Serra and his Franciscan Friars on the Pacific coast; the heroes 
that founded seminaries, as Mt. St. Mary’s of Emmitsburg, Mt. St. 
Mary’s of Cincinnati; St. Francis of Milwaukee — nurseries of 

bishops and priests who planted the Name of Jesus in the hearts of 
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the Indians and pioneer settlers and made the country a Christian 
democracy. They gave an example of self-sacrifice, piety and zeal 
well worthy of edification and emulation. The foundation of the 
Church of Christ in America was laid by spiritual giants, and upon 
this foundation, laid with anointed hands, covered with the sweat 
of toil and the blood of sacrifice, zealous and saintly bishops and 
priests have built the structure that gives joy to the Pope. 

The third cause of the joy of the Holy Father is the generosity 
of the faithful. That blessed generosity is most conspicuous in 
those who labor hard and truly give “until it hurts” and although 
it hurts. The climax of generosity we find in our brothers and sis- 
ters who give all, who give themselves until death—unto death. 

It is this religious freedom, zeal and generosity that makes us 

_love our land with a love that the worldly patriots do not know and 
cannot understand. 

In this American vineyard of the Lord the reflecting, vigilant 
Vicar of Christ does not fail to see the cockle the enemy is sowing, 
while the servants of the Master are not sufficiently careful and 
watchful, while some are sleeping. He mentions four kinds of 
vicious weeds growing among the wheat, spreading fast and grow- 
ing higher than the wheat. The first is divorce. Our one hundred 
thousand divorces yearly mean one hundred thousand wars, destroy- 
ing one hundred thousand families, sacrificing children with the 
greatest atrocity. The second is disrespect for authority which 
makes our youth bad and rebellious and breaks the hearts of parents. 
The third evil he finds in the “various associations with non-Cath- 
olics by which the faith of youth is endangered in many ways.” Too 
many of our Catholic men join so-called non-sectarian societies. 
Where there is much flesh without the light and salt of religion, 
there the blind lead the blind into the ditch of corruption. The 
fourth destructive evil in our land, the Holy Father tells us, is the 
wealth “which has always brought with it many enticements to sin.” 
Behold the four causes of evil which fill Pope Benedict’s fatherly 
heart with anxiety and sorrow, notwithstanding the three above 
mentioned reasons for rejoicing. 

Having pointed out clearly the blessings we enjoy, and the evils 
that destroy and keep the good seed from bringing forth good fruit 
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abundantly, our Sovereign Pontiff exhorts our Cardinals and Bish. 
ops, and through them the clergy, not to stand idle but to go and 
work in the vineyard and make use of our American golden oppor- 
tunities to root out the weeds. He recommends in the first place 
Catholic schools “by which the souls of our children are imbued 
with religion from their youth on,” and secondly he tells us that a 
remedy “preeminent is that institution which is called the ‘Holy 
Name Society.’ ” 

The Holy Name Society is so preeminently a remedy because it 
strikes the very root which the four great evils have in common. 
“Tt strives to secure that the revered majesty of God be honored in 
. all holiness by all”—“it loses no opportunity of testifying to the 
faith in our Lord with the greatest solemnity.” The common root 
of the evils is that blasphemous cry: “Away with God, away with 
Christ, we do not want Him to rule in our hearts, in our homes,” 
They drive out Christ, the Light of the World and the Prince of 
Peace, and in consequence thereof there is war between husband 
and wife, between children and parents, between employers and 
employees. . 

May the words of the Vicar of Christ encourage all—Bishops, 
priests and members of the Holy Name Society to work with re- 
newed energy to induce all Catholic men to join, not the godless, 
non-sectarian societies whose end and amusement are often selfish 
and unlawful, but the Society of the Holy Name, that Christ may 
be received by all frequently in Holy Communion—that He may 
dwell and reign in our hearts, in our home, in our country. 














Book Rebiews 


The Other Life. By the Right Reverend Wm. Schneider, S.T.D., 
Bishop of Paderborn. Revised and Edited by the Reverend Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. Price, net, $3.50. (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York.) 

The life beyond the grave, or future immortality, is a subject 
in which the vast majority of mankind are always vitally inter- 
ested. However men may endeavor to blind their intellects, to 
muffle the voice of their conscience, or to satiate through sensible 
gratifications the longings of their hearts, there ever abides deep 
down in the secret recesses of their nature the conviction that man 
was made, not for the few miserable years that he passes on earth, 
but for a future, lasting siate in which all his hopes and dreams of 
blessedness will be fully realized. Such at all times has been the 
universal belief among men, and this is not at all wonderful, since 
all things naturally tend to the end for which they were created. 
The Universe and all it can afford is too small, too narrow, too 
circumscribed, to satisfy the vast capacity of the human soul. 
Things in this world are imperfect, we seek the perfect; earthly 
things are passing, we seek the lasting. Perhaps the greatest draw- 
back of our earthly life lies in this that “it passeth away.” 


It is true that there have been from the beginning false prophets 
and false teachers who, moved by ignorance or sinister design, 
have endeavored, by specious arguments and attractive words, to 
upset the universal belief in immortality. And, perhaps, never 
before in the world’s history were there so many of these errone- 
ous teachers as in our own day. There are Naturalists, who are 
so enchanted with the wonders they discover in earth and cloud 
and sea, in the hills and valleys, the forests and fields, the flowers 
and grasses and other myriad ornaments that decorate the face of 
our globe, that they say there is no God but Nature, that from 
Nature all things came forth, and to Nature all things must return. 
Mistaking false creeds and erroneous beliefs for the true religion 
of God, and witnessing the emptiness and constant disintegration 
of the former, these men declare that all religion is vain and has 
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had its day, and that people are only deceiving themselves by 
believing in a personal God, distinct from the Universe, and in the 
immortality of the human soul. 

Others again, having been able to discern and study a few of the 
laws which the great Creator has established’in the natural world, 
and being intoxicated with the advance which has-been made in 
material things and natural sciences, maintain that the soul and its 
operations are only a superior form of material forces gathered 
together by some chance into a temporary unity, but which, after 
a few fleeting years, must dissolve and mingle again with the ele- 
ments from which they came. 

In view of these fallacies, so prevalent at the present time, it 
becomes the more necessary for sane and balanced minds seriously 
to reflect on the great truths that lie at the basis of our nature. 
That the human soul is spiritual, that it was created to live for- 
ever, that its proper abode lies beyond the gates of death, all the 
efforts of error will never be able to disprove. But pseudo-phi- 
losophers, pantheists, and the like, can for a time obscure these great 
postulates of our nature; and it behooves us to hold acquaintance 
with those ever reliable authors who at once show the absurdities 
of false doctrines and establish and explain the truth. Many of 
these splendid books have been written in the past, but we know 
of none which more completely and more solidly treats the whole 
subject of our immortality and future happiness than the volume 
before us. The author has compressed into some 400 pages a com- 
plete and thorough consideration of the most important questions 
touching his momentous subject. The Christian and: pagan views 
of life and death, the universality of belief in immortality, the 
proofs for survival and unending life, and the reputation of con- 
trary theories, the conditions, knowledge, happiness and various 
qualities of soul and body in the hereafter,—all these the author 
makes pass in review and discusses, with a lucidity of language 

and a cogency of argument that persuade and convince, while they 
entertain and charm. 

Bishop Schneider’s excellent work should be read everywhere. 
It should be in the hands of believers and unbelievers alike. To the 
former it will afford a constant source of inspiration and consola- 
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tion, making them lift up their heads in longing for their deliver- 
ance from this present life and their entrance into the future happi- 
ness in store for them; to the latter it will be a means of dispelling 
the mists and clouds of error and of letting in the glorious sunlight 
of truth. 
The Power of Prayer. Edited by the Rt. Rev. W. P. Paterson, 
D.D., and David Russell. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 

Under the provisions of the Walker Trust, the trustees of the 
University of St. Andrew’s offered a prize of one hundred pounds 
for the best essay on “Prayer.” Over sixteen hundred papers were 
submitted, written in nineteen different languages, representing 
Christian and non-Christian sects. Catholics, all shades of Pro- 
testantism, Orientalism from India, Mohammedanism and Judaism 
furnished ideas. Roman Catholics numbered forty-eight, chiefly 
from England and her possessions, with four from continental 
Europe and twelve from the United States. The prize was awarded 
to the Rev. Samuel McComb, D.D., of Baltimore.- Additional 
tokens were given to four others, all English, and honorable men- 
tion was made of one Swiss and four East Indians. The names, 
nationality and religions of the contestants are arranged in statis- 
tical tables in the Preface and in the preliminary chapter. The 
prize-winning essay, and other meritorious contributions make up 
a bulky, though interesting volume. The views on prayer are 
naturally diverging, as the writers differ in religious principles, yet 
it is a hopeful sign for the future that the necessity and efficacy of 
prayer is recognized and recommended by the representatives of 
many antagonistic cults. The primitive revelations of God to man 
have not perished although they may be obscured. Perhaps some 
day, in God’s own providence, the leaven may permeate the whole 
mass, and the nations of the earth be gathered in one fold, under 


one shepherd. 


Commentarium Codicis Juris Canonici Liber IV. De Proces- 
sibus, Auctore P. Josepho Noval, Ord, Praed. Pars I. De Judiciis. 
(Augustae Taurinorum-Romae, Sumptibus et Typis Petri Marietti, 
Editoris.) | 

All treatises of Canon law are now commentaries on the official 
Codex. . Moreover, regarding the method of expounding it, special 
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rules have been enacted by the Holy See, particularly to be followed 
as norms (normae) by the professors in the universities and other 
schools of equal grade. These norms are: 

(1) They must use the Codex as text-book. 

(2) It does not suffice to propose a general synthesis of its 
content, but each canon must be explained with the greatest 
accuracy. 

(3) Before commenting on any provision of the law, they should 
retrace its origin and historical development. 

(4) They must explain the canons following the order of the 
titles and chapters, as found in the Codex. 

(5) If they like to use some other book, beside the Codex, they 
must adapt the order of this book to the order of the Codex, and 
not do the opposite. 

The commentary of Fr. J. Noval will relieve professors who will 
use it, from all work of adaptation, since it follows scrupulously 
the order of the Codex and all aforesaid directions. 

In accordance with the same directions the work exhibits, as it 
were, two parts: the one scientific, the other rather practical. The 
scientific part is contained under the title Expositio Rubricae, the 
practical part is to be found under the title Expositio Textus. Hence, 
the author remarks, if some reader needs rather a practical .solu- 
tion, he may overlook the Expositio Rubricae. No one, then, need 
be deterred by the large bulk of the volume, since it requires only 
a short time to find what he may be in need of. 

The part of the Codex which this commentary elucidates, is 
unquestionably the most difficult, the most intricate (Liber IV, de 
Processibus). Fortunately it has not very often to be resorted to. 
Yet it must be known thoroughly by the professors and doctors in 
Canon Law. 

The work will be completed within a short time by commentaries 
on other parts of the Codex. When finished, it will afford a very 
valuable armory for the student of Canon Law. 


A First Greek Reader. By Rev. Francis M. Connell, S.J. (Allyn 
& Bacon, New York.) 


Father Connell presents an exercise book to accompany his 
“Short Grammar of Attic Greek.” It is very attractively prepared, 


~ 
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and seems well adapted to accomplish its purpose,—“to make the 
student’s approach to the study of Greek as simple and attractive as 
possible.” The exercises follow the order of the grammar, provid- 
ing enough of advance forms to give interest to the lessons. They 
are so arranged that the composition is based throughout on preced- 
ing translation work, obviating the need of English-Greek vocab- 
ularies, and putting the emphasis where it belongs, on the reading 
knowledge of Greek. Although this Reader is designed to accom- 
pany Father Connell’s Grammar, there is no reason why it could 
not profitably be used with any other. 


New Yenni Latin Grammar for High Schools and Colleges, pre- 
pared by the Committee on Latin Studies of Spring Hill College. 
(Allyn & Bacon, New York.) 

The name Yenni has so much of tradition about it that it is good 
to see it again. The Spring Hill Committee, however, make it plain 
that the present work is not at all a mere revision of the old Yenni 
grammar. The Etymology is much the same in plan, the chief 
changes being in the adoption of the valuable aids of modern print- 
ing. The Syntax is a new departure. It is divided into two parts, 
named Active Syntax and Passive. Syntax, with the explanatory 
phrases, respectively, “of the governing word” and “of the word 
governed.” The former is the method of the old Yenni and of 
the classical schools of continental Europe. The latter or analytic 
treatment is that used in our familiar American grammars. The 
double arrangement has undeniable advantages, especially in the 
instruction of beginners, but it hardly seems to justify itself in a 
grammar intended to accompany a student all through high school 
and college. The difficulty of analysis for beginners has so suc- 
cessfully been avoided in the past by the device of using an intro- 
ductory book for a year or two and then the analytic grammar, that 
the new experiment of the Spring Hill Committee seems unneces- 
sary. It would appear that the reference use of the grammar de- 
mands as little cross reference as possible, and more continuity of 
treatment than is secured in the New Yenni. 


But the Grammar as a whole is so satisfactory an example of 
careful preparation and appreciation of classroom needs that it will 
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without doubt be popular with conscientious teachers. Although it 
has advantages as a reference grammar, it would be hard to find 
a better book for class use. Part IV on Prosody is perhaps the best 
explanation of its field that any American grammar can boast of. 


Commentarium in Codicem Juris Canonici ad Usum Scholarum; 
Liber I. Normae Generales Lectiones quas habuit Sac. Guidus 
Cocchi Congregationis Missionis. 

The learning and teaching of Canon Law has been greatly facili- 
tated and simplified by the recent promulgation of the Codex Juris 
Canonici. This is and will be henceforth the official text-book in 
the schools. Yet, it does not make superfluous and useless other 
elementary and explanatory manuals for professors and students. 
In fact, competent professionals have started publishing works of 
that kind. 


One is the Commentary of Fr. G. Cocchi. 


The whole work will consist of several volumes. Only the first 
has yet appeared: Liber I. Normae Generales. The method used 
by the author is to expound the Codex, ad tranitem decreti promul- 


gati a S Congregatione de Seminariis et Studiorwm Universitatibus, 
die 7a Aug. 1917. 


(1) It gives a synthetical review of the titles and chapters, to 
convey a general idea of the order and matters of the canons. 


(2) It elucidates the notions and principles, which are necessary 
to understand the text and its explanations. 


(3) It divides the matter in accordance with the order followed 
by the Codex. 


(4) It treats of the various parts of the a, taking into 
account their respective importance. 


(5) It draws the practical conclusions. 


This method cannot but be approved, and as it seems to have 
been successfully used in this work, we willingly subscribe to the » 
wish expressed in the beginning of the book, and addressed to the 
author by one of the examiners: “ut tibi vires suppetant quibus 
feliciter coepta ad finem perducas.” 
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Rejoice in the Lord. Happiness in Holiness. A Book of Reflec- 
tions and Prayer. By the Rev. F. X. Lasance. (Benziger Bros., 
New York.) - 

Again we have one of Father Lasance’s treasure books. There is 
hardly a man in our time, certainly none in this country, who is 
more rich and resourceful in the wealth of spiritual thought than 
this saintly priest. For many years book after book, full of choicest 
spirituality, has come from his unwearied pen, and yet there is no 
sign of exhaustion of his religious resourcefulness. “Custom does 
not stale his infinite variety.” 

This, latest, book of the author has three principal parts. The 
first is a book of reflections on the means and causes of happiness 
in well-doing. Although the Way of the Cross is the way to spiri- 
tual life and salvation, this does not mean, as Fr. Lasance so beauti- 
fully shows, that the life of a real Christian is not a thoroughly 
peaceful and happy one. If Christians are not happy it is a sign 
that they are not faithfully following the teachings of the Saviour, 
for in truly following Him there is happiness in the midst of sor- 
rows and crosses, and peace though all the world around be at war. 
This is a secret which the worldly Christian does not perceive, at- 
tached as he is to the world and its vanities, and seeking the things 
of earth rather than the Kingdom of God and His justice. But Fr. 
Lasance, choosing from the Sacred Scriptures and from the writ- 
ings of saints and sages, has given us a rich collection of thoughts, 
arranged for each day of the year, which will enable us to discern 
wherein lies the secret of true Christian cheerfulness. 

The second part of this admirable little work is a complete prayer 
book and contains the ordinary prayers and devotions suitable for 
persons of all stations of life. In the third part, the author has 
grouped under suitable headings a goodly number of indulgenced 
prayers and ejaculations. 

The faithful will rejoice to possess this book of spiritual sunshine 
and gladness. 


Latin Hymns. Edited with Introduction and Notes. By Mat- 
thew Germing, S. J. (Loyola University Press, Chicago.) ; 

Fr. Germing has done well to give us in this handy brochure a 
collection of some of the best Latin hymns. He rightly feels that 
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students of the classics will profit more by translating these Chris- 
tian gems of poetry than by laboring over the Odes of Horace and 
the Eclogues of Virgil. There is a beauty and flexibility in the 
sacred poetry of the Christian Latins quite unknown to the older 
poets of paganism with all their stateliness and grandeur. 


Most of the hymns included in this collection are in more or less 
constant use in the services of the Church. Consequently for stu- 
dents to become familiar with them in the classroom will not only 
be a means of perfecting their knowledge of the golden tongue of 
Jerome and Augustine, but will prepare the way for a more intelli- 
~ gent appreciation of the sublimity of the liturgy, and a deeper sense 
of religious devotion. 


Of course the author has prepared his book well in accordance 
with his purpose, which was to provide a text for student transla- 
tion in the classroom. But it seems to us that he would accomplish 
a still greater good, were he to publish these Latin hymns together 
with a good English translation of them in parallel columns. In 
this way not only a few students, but all the faithful would have 
access to the spiritual treasures hidden under the unknown language. 
We shall hope to see such a book from Fr. Germing. 


A Vade Mecum for Nurses and Social Workers. By the Rev. 
Edward F. Garesche, S.J. (The Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.) 

The Catholic nurse, or social worker, is a power for good in 
every community and should be a source of strength to the Church. 
In the sick-room, in periods of depression or sorrow, she comes in 
close and intimate relations with the sufferers, and her influence and 
example may spur on laggard Christians and lead wanderers back 
to the true fold. To do this successfully, the nurse or worker must 
be trained spiritually as well as professionally. In this little brochure 
the author gives valuable suggestions that will not only add to her 
value as a worker, but will also make her a missionary of Christ. 
It is small and compact and may be carried in the pocket. Every 
nurse, every social worker, needs this Vade Mecum. 
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